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OUR PORTRAITS OF SOCIETY LEADERS. 


have been forwarded 


\ NUMBER of portraits of society ladies 


to this office, and we have been asked in some instances what 


the cost of printing them would be. It seems hardly 


necessary 


to say that none of the pictures which are printed from week to 


week in FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER are paid for, 
The 


pictures of prominent New York ladies have been selected by a 


excepting those which appear in our advertising columns. 


well-qualified person, and are presented because of the wide- 
spread interest which attaches to such persons. We shall shortly 
print the portraits of prominent ladies residing in Western cities. 
It may be well to add that the selection of these portraits is left 
entirely to the judgment of a competent representative in cach 


of the various cities. 


THE SILVER 


N Europe and America those experts who have 


QUESTION, 


attributed the steadily falling prices on most com. 

modities which have prevailed on both continents 
since 1873 to the fall in silver, have plainly erred in 
theory and in fact. The fall in prices has occurred, 
but there are other causes ample to account for it. 
The fall in the price of silver bullion from 5-d. down 
to 41d. per ounce has noi in the least disturbed the 
money value or circulating power « f the coined silver 
issued by any government on earth. Ali coined silver 
circulates at its full value and in full quantity in the 
country coining it, and when taken into any other 
country it does not, as the uncircumspect so valiantly 


2 
f 


allege, sink to its worth as bullion «t the price of 


12d. per ounce, but it is discounted at the price a 


broker would charge for returning it to the country 


in which it was coined. Hence, waiving at present 
the question whether this apparent fall in silver is 
real or is due to a rise in gold, there is nothing in 
the depreciated price of silver bullion which can in 
any way cause a fall in the prices of commodities 
until it causes a withdrawal of siiver or of gold from 
circulation. The stamp and statutes of the British, 
French, or American Government are as competent 
to give 100 cents of value to the 75 cents’ worth of 
bullion in the cvined silver dollar, as to the two cents’ 
The statutes 
as the gold dollar for those 
the 
All legal tender and interest-bearing promises of the 


worth of engraved paper in the greenback dollar. 
make the silver dollar as re@ivable 
customs duties which are the 


bivod. 


Government, and of all private persons, are as r 


very oxygen in tepublic’s 
vadily payable in 
silver coin as in gold, and silver coin will be 
614d, 


ounce, in the United § 


freely accepted at 
per ounce, in the purchase of silver bullion at 41d. per 
ites, France, Germany, Russia, or England. 
happily and clearly stat 


This point was “1 by Count Roseoni, 


delegate from Italy 1 


Ho said (Rep. p. 61): 


» the International Monetary Conference at 
Paris in 1878. 


Nature makes the metal; 
uncoined metal is subjected as mer- 


* A metal is one thing, but moncy is another. 


the money. If the 
accidents of supply and demand, all the variations of 
the market, no longer a merchandise but having 
a legal-tender power, has a In a piece of 
metal coined according to certain rules as to alloy, impression, size, shape, 
weight, the It gives it the power of 
paying obligations, a virtue, a price which the metal merchandise could 


law alone makes 
all th 
the coined metal, being 


chandise to 
price which does not vary. 
law becomes ii a manner incarnate. 


rot obtain. 
in the territory of the State where the | 
* countrymen would be greatly astonished 
if they were to be told that the five-frane piece which they laid by in 1873, 
which they put into a savings bank or kept in their chests, has in the last 


It is not wrong to say that silver rises and falls in the market; 
vy reigns and governs, the value of 
the coin does not change. 


five years performed all the’ somersaults outlined in the very instructive 
table which the Director of the Administration of Coins and Medals of 
Paris has kiadly communicated to the conference. The metal changes its 
true; but as long as the State maintains itself 
it has actually and effectively the value which is indicated 
by its imprint.” 


New York journals 
pains to post at the head of th 


value, it is the coin does 


not change ; 


FHlerald., 


a few years ago, 


to k 
their 


Several mspicuously the 


‘OLUTRDS, 


Rosconi, in a 
There 


silver or of gold 


ignorance of the principle here stated by Count 


daily bulletin of the value of the American silver dollar. 


has been no reduction of the volume either of 


coin eit! oF in Kurope or America in consequence of the lower 


ratio of the price of silver bullion to gold bullion, nor, in fact, has 


‘e occurred in which coined silver has failed to pass in 


No gold h 


any instan 


full quantity and at par. is been hoarded. The cur- 


rency has been in no way contracted through any action taken 
concerning silver, hor in any way except as extinguishing 
National debts contracts the currency. No diminution in the 


ways or means of payment has occurred through the silver situ- 


ation. <A fall in prices of commodities must be caused either by 


a contraction if the means of payment for them, or by an ex- 


pansion in their production, No one has yet attributed any ex- 
pansion in the production of commodities to the fall in silver. 
tlence the fall in silver could have exerted no tendency what- 
ever toward a fall in other commodities, nor toward that general 


financial depression which prognosticaiors have tried to deduce 
from it. 
The ghost 


depressing effect has been that of « 


that has haunted the bedside of silver with most 


0d old Sir Thomas Gresham, 


who is popularly supposed, because certain razzle-dazzled news 


papers have a 


age ihbo 


had 


ratio 


‘olin after it beeome of lower 
value than the gold bullion, at the lezal 


of 164 or 16 to 1, the gold com would all be exported. In 


silver bullion were m: 
between the two 


million times asserted it, to have taught that if 
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No ecouo- 


The expert Cernuschi came from Paris 


fact, he never taught it, nor anything resembling it. 


mist has ever taught it. 
several times to repeat this prophecy to Congress. He was a 
banker. His neck was popularly supposed to be clothed with 
thunder in all that related to finance. He might have been asked, 
“To what point will the gold seek export, since at every port it 
sails to the disparity in value between the two metals in their 
uncoined state will be the same, and their equality when coined 
sailed from?” Ie 


‘If you keep on coining silver you will lose 


will be the same as in the port it would have 
had but one refrain: 
your gold.” 

We kept on. Result? The Director of the United States Mint 


(Treas. Rep., 1888, p. 157) says: 

‘“*In the eight years ended June 30th, 1884, no less than 1,358,822 Eng 
lish sovereigns were melted in the United States Assay Office at New York, 
or an average of £169,853 a year. In three years ending June 30th, 1887, 
[english sovereigns of the value of $1,992.871.45 were melted at the same 
institution. In the eleven years ended in 1885, the same institution melted 
oreign gold coins of a total value of $122,464,824.”° 

For every dollar of silver we coined we gained two dollars of 
gold coin, until from having had no gold or silver in 1873, when 
the divergence between silver and gold in Europe began, we have 
come to have (July Ist, 1888) a total National supply of silver and 
gold coin of $976,185,869, of which $376,843,520 are silver and 
$599,342,349 are gold; our total recognized currency of coin and 
paper is $2,084,638,672, or about $34 per capita for our popula- 
tion. We hold a seventh of the total specie now held in thirty- 
eight of the world’s principal nations (excluding China), as that 
total wus estimated by the Director of the Mint in 1883. 

This is a larger volume of currency, and perhaps even of coin, 
than France, which is esteemed the country in which coin most 
abounds, ever had. 

And here arises the question why was France for nearly a 
century the chief specie-holding country of Europe? Producing 
gold, both were drawn to her as to a magnet, 

Until th 
Wik 


neither silver nor 
at least until 1873. it year she championed the double 
standard and bimetallism. u gold bullion was cheaper than 
silver bullion she let her silver coin go in exchange for it to for- 
cign countries, and always freely stamped upon the cheaper and 
empire, or the re- 


baser metal the imovrint of the kingdom, the 


public. In every instance the metal which she bought uncoined 


at a discount, circulated when coined, at par. Her financiers and 
bankers rejoiced in having, as our monometallists would say, 
‘dumped on her all the cheap money metal of the outside world.” 
They seemed to wake two profits by thus impressing the eagles 
of France on either money metal whenever its more abundant 
pr duction threatened to run it below par. 

France made, first, the protit of the difference between the two 
metals, and secondly, she secured the earliest and most abundant 
France of the money which the less wise nations 
For, if at 
then 


circulation in 


because its bullion price was down. 
their full 


they must be spent and re-spent and spent again in France to 


feared to coin 


first her coins lacked value outside of France, 
keep their value. They must again and again buy French 
goods. Hence the more non-exportable coinage France coined 
the more foreign holders of cheap silver, or in its turn cheap 


gold, bought goods. The baser her money the brisker 


French 
her trade. ] 


The less her currency could be exported the more 
her goods were preferred to those of other nations. In ex- 
change for these goods her money of the dearer metal came back. 
Thus every time France coined the cheaper metal she increased 
Many merchandises could be made 
This 


quickening of production, like that which America felt from 1863 


her stock of the dearer one. 


at profit in France which could not be made elsewhere. 


to 1870, when our money was so bad and our industries so act- 
ive that our financial dudes wept because it made them rich 
against the burden of their incapacity to find out why, in like 
manner accumulated coin in France. It was like the * boom” 


imparted to industry and freedom in Europe in the sixteenth and 


eventeenth centuries by the influx of gold and silver from Peru 


and Mexico. France felt a more constant stimulus through her 


continual offer of free coinage to the cheaper of the two metals, 


whichever it might happen to be. also derived a great 


increase in the domestic circulation of gold within her empire, 


imulus to every part of her hoine 





and consequently a powerful s 





industries between 185] and 1865, by the facet that she maintained 


free coinage for gold, which was in all that period a much less 
valuable metal when uncoined than when coined. 
United State 


Whether the s, acting alone, could now foree sil- 


1 


normal ratio to gold (154 


be tested 


ver bullion up to it to 1), is a question 


which could only by experiment. Doubtless some 


hundreds of millions of our gold might be exchanged for silver if 

free coinage to silver. DV 
Adinitting 

and the 


we should give t probably, like Franee,; 


we could lose it at a profit. a certain dependence 


between the price of silver drain of silver to India, 


which last year nearly resumed its ancient flow by rising to 
10,000,001 conecding, too, that substitutes for silver in the 
‘mechanic arts have of late been invented which have lessened 
the need for it in art; conceding the ineffective but still embar- 


rassing action of Germany, and the lethargy of the heretofore 


bimetallic states, it becomes a question on which no one can 


But when the actual effect of a renewal of the free 


Too 


dogmatize. 
reat to be overcome by the 


coinage of silver shall be not 


return to the doubie standard an | free coinage by a single nation, 
whatever Power shall first embrace the opportunity will acquire 
» all 


which will be 


stimulus t her energies, and a 


an eminence in finanee, a 


profit for her exporting trades comparable only 


to the rise of Europe from her ten centuries of slun.ber when 
Pizarro and Cortes laid at her feet the treasures of the Western 


Indies and New Spain. 
> -> 
lata nustticclinl~ - 


A PLAIN TALK. 

HE Republican Administration is in control of 
the Federal Government. The Republican party 

is pledged to a revision of the tariff to meet, as -far 
as practicable, the wants of the people as well as of 
the Government. 
but tariff 


The people desire not tariff re- 


form, revision, ‘lhe Republican party 


- 


[December 7, 1889. 
looks to its representatives at the National capital to 
give this work prompt and earnest consideration. 

As soon as the organization of Congress has been 
completed, and as soon as both Houses are ready for 
Tariff 
nearly as can be the demands of the people 


business, a Revision Bill, framed to meet as 
and 
of the Republican party, should be presented and 
passed, not with undue haste, but with all possible 
expedition, 

If the bill prepare Lin the 


should be speedily done, 


last winter re. 


Senate 
quires amending, that work 
and if it be deemed necessary to pass an entirely 


new measure, it should be drafted promptly and 


placed before Congress and before the people. 
The Republican party is on trial in this matter. 


All other interests should give the demand 


No mere question of polities, no 


Way to 
for tariff revision. 
scramble for spoils, no one’s personal or political am 
bition, should retard for a single day, nor for a sin- 
gle hour, the work of revision. 

If the Republican party fails to seize this oppor 
tune moment to demonstrate its fitness and capacity 
to govern, it will have lost one of the greatest oppor: 


5 


tunities that ever fel] 


} 
to the 


lot of a party in power, 


UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE IN BRAZIL. 
Uy NDER the law of 1881, which restricted the right to vote to 


adult males having an annual income equal to about S225 
of our money, the voters in the Empire of Brazil numbered about 


200,000 only. Under the deerce establishing universal suffrage, 


is abolished, and every male citizen 
The result of 


this property qualification 
able to read and write will be permitved to vote. 


a re 
f will be 


this enlargement of the suffrage watched with interest, 


if not with some apprehension. In the agitation for the extension 
of the franchise which has been carried on by the Liberal lead- 
the } 


nave extreme 
measure than the bestowal of the suffrage upon mechanics and 


crs, most radical never suggested any more 


some other classes, which would have inereased the number of 


voters to only 700,000. The removal of all restriction, and the 


admission of every adult citizen, who is educationally qualified, 
to the use and enjoyment of the ballot is, therefore, a tremendous 
step in advance of all plans heretofore proposed. 

While it is true that compulsory education exists in several 
provinces of the republic, the illiterates in 1881 numbered eighty- 
four per cent. of the entire population, and the ratio is probably 
not substantially different at the present time. In the interior of 
the country, where the Indians and negroes are densely igno- 
rant, it can hardly be expected that popular government will, for 
some time to come, prove much of a benefaction; the chances 
the ballot 
sponsible voters will bring serious disorders. 


are, indeed, tha! in the hands of the hordes of irre- 
But in the logic of 
events these will ultimately be outgrown, and with the diffusion 
of education and the establishment of stable conditions through 
the improvement of their physical surroundings, the population 
may be expected to rise to a proper conception of their new dig- 
nities and rights, and to become in some degree worthy of their 


cnjoyment. 


STANLEY AND PASHA. 


ye return of Stanley from the centre of Africa with Emin 
Pasha and his people is one of the most impressive inci- 


HMIN 


dents in a remarkable career. It fires the imagination to recall 


the day, now nearly two years ago, when the explorer set out 
with his small following on the voyage up the Congo, and the 


march through an untrodden country, to rescue the man who, 


vith but two Kuropeans by his side, had kept the Egyptian flag 
ving under the equator, and had maintained his authority over 
tribes, while he made head 
Malhdists 


from communication with the outer 


halfhearted troops and disaffected 


against the growing strength of the and the slave- 





him off 


dealers who cut 


world. If Stanley has played a great part, the career of Emin 


reads like a story from the annals of the sixteenth century. 


His real name is Eduard Schnitzer. fle is by birth a Prus- 
sian, born of Protestant parents in the town of Oppeln, in Silesia, 
28th of Mareh, 1840. I 


Berlin, and in 


on the e received a good education, 
studied 


spent nine years in various parts of the empire, 


1864 went to Turkey and 


Ife entered the 


medicine in 


Keyptian service in 1876, was stationed at tirst at Khartoom, and 


afterward joined Gordon in the Kquatorial Province as chief 


wedical officer. His knowledge of Turkish and Arabie, and of 


several native dialects, besides his scientific acquirements, made 
him very useful to Gordon, who soon discovered that the Ger- 
man’s tact and diplomatie ability in dealing with the native tribes, 
and his administrative powers, were quite as unusual as his at- 
tainments in science and in language. In 1878 Gordon made 
his surgeon-in-chief the Governor of the quatorial Province. In 
this position Kmin began the work of civilization on a broad and 
He built to the 


velopment of the country by connecting first the points that were 


deep foundation, roads, with an eye real de- 
local centres, and gradually adding branch and cross roads, — I 
introduced the culture of Kuropean and Egyptian plants, ano 
systematized the import and the export trade of the Province 
and the collection of the revenues so that, from being a charge 
on the Keyptian treasury, the Province actually paid in a sur- 
plus. He instructed the natives in the primary arts; taught 


them how to build better houses than they had known; how to 
duce and how to bring it to market; established 


He had 


Keyvptian troops, and 


store their pr 


corn and saw mills, and taught them the use of tools. 
from the beginning very little faith in his 
gradually got rid of them till his army was wholly composed of 
natives, trained and thoroughly disciplined by Captain Casati, the 
Italian officer who has shared his fortunes for so many years. By 
personal negotiations with various chiefS around him, Emin ex- 
tended the limits of his province without having recourse to vio- 


lence, and he kept his haud op the wide dominion he had won 
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for Egypt by garrisons planted in well-chosen stations, and kept 
within reach by a regular weekly post. 

With all these cares of government he never remitted his 
studies in natural history and in geography, but made regular 
excursions, collected plants and minerals, and drew maps of the 
country, measuring mountains, and ascending rivers and navi- 
gating the lakes in the light-draught steamers he had brought 
from Egypt. But for his sense of duty to the people who de- 
pended upon him, his explorations, many as they were, would 
have been on a grander seale. Up to 1883 his relations with 
Cairo and with Kurope were unbroken, but in that year the re- 
volt of the Soudan, following on the overthrow of Arabi and the 
English occupation of Egypt, cut him off from the civilized world. 
For three years he was lost as if he had been in another planet, 
when, late in 1886, Dr. Junker, who had been shut up with him, 
suddenly reappeared end told how the undaunted ruler, with a 
triumphant and finatical enemy forcing him slowly back, had 
not once relaxed his hold upon his people, nor lost heart in his 
hopeless task. This was three years ago, and he returns at last, 
defeated and baffled, his work undone and his people ruined, but 
leaving behind him the memory ofa heroic career, followed with- 
out flinching in the face of danger and discouragement toward an 
aim every way most worthy of honor. 

There is no deduction to be made from the just renown of 
Emin, unless it be the fact that he became to all outward sem- 
blance a Mohammedan. Nevertheless, he did not change his 
faith, and the reproach of apostasy often made against him is 
without foundation. THe had cast in his lot with Mohammedans, 
and he wished them to feel that he was one with themselves, in 
order to win their sympathy and their confidence. 

There is an epic completeness in the rescue of this hero of 
good works by the great explorer to whom, more than to any 
other man, the tremendous task of right belonged, and it will be 
a memorable day in the wonderful story of African conquest and 
exploration when Stanley and Emin stand at last, after uncounted 
tojls, on the shore of the Indian Ocean. 


A NEW POWER IN POLITICS. 
HE recent election in Iowa is not so startling in its results 
now that the returns are all in. The only loss the Republi- 
cans sustained was that of their Governor, the Democratic candi- 
date having about 6,000 plurality. All the rest of the State officers 
and the Legislature are Republican. 

The result in lowa, however, discloses a new phase in _poli- 
tics. It shows the strength of the railroad vote when massed 
for or against one candidate. It is generally conceded that the 
railroad vote of lowa was almost solidly cast for the Democratic 
andidate for Governor, though, strangely enough, the Republican 
sandidate was opposed by many members of the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance because he was supposed to be friendly to the railroad 
corporations. The railway employés of the State, variously esti- 
mated at from 30,000 upwards, opposed the Republican candi- 
date for Governor because the present incumbent of that office, 
Governor Larrabee, has pursued a very narrow-minded policy in 
reference to the railways. Ile has made it so uncomfortable for 
them by seeking to reduce their traflic rates, that the railways 
have been compelled to trim all expenditures, wages included, 
down to the closest point. Railroad empioyés who suffered by 
this action could not revenge themselves on the railway com- 
panies, because the latter were themselves helpless to right the 
wrong, therefore the employés voted against the party held to 
be responsible for the losses they had sustained. 

Some time ago, on his return from Hurope, Mr. Chauncey M. 
Depew, whose every public utterance glistens with common- 
sense, declared that if political conventions sought to array vot- 
ers against a candidate simply because he was a railroad man, 
the 750,000 railway employ¢s in the United States would resent 
this imputation at the polls in a way that would not be forgotten. 
The sagacious mind of Mr. Depew foresaw what has apparently 
come to pass. If is probable that the railway employés of Iowa, 
remembering Mr. Depew’s words, felt their true import and 
promptly took their revenge at the polls. It looks very much 
like it. 

As a rule, the railroad employé is a man of superior intelli- 
genee. He mects travelers trom every part of the land, he is in- 
terested in public discussions, he is wide-awake and observant, 
and generally well informed. Organized into a cohesive body, 
the railroad employés of this country could wield the balanec 
of power in almost every State election, and even in Federak 
contests. Perhaps the politician who has been listening so long 
to the ery of the granger and the anti-monopolist, tinding him- 
self confronted by this new and mighty power, will discover that 
he has made a mistake; but will he go as far to please the rail- 
road employé as he has gone to please the anti-monopolist and 
the granger? 

We are living in a peculiar time. Party ties are resting very 
lightly on the masses. The voter is more inclined now than he 
ever was before to vote for the man of his choice rather than for 
the ticket of his party. Whether the example set by the mug- 
wuimps in the campaign of 1884 has anything to do with existing 
conditions we can only surmise, but it is apparent to every one 
that self-interest more than devotion to party and party platforms 
is the moving cause with so large a number of voters nowadays 
that the calculations and expectations of politicians are some- 
times bitterly disappointed. 


A SENSIBLE TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 


Hk Church Temperance Society, largely made up of Epis- 

copalians, and including all who desire to promote temper- 
anee, whether they be prohibitionists or not, recently held its 
anniversary mecting in New York, Bishop H. C, Potter presiding. 
Bishops Vincent, of Ohio, Thomson, of Mississippi, and Cole- 
inan, of Delaware, delivered addresses. They urged the neces- 
sity of temperance in eating and drinking. Bishop Vincent in 
his remarks took issue squarely and fairly with the prohibition- 
ists by declaring that the Christian has the right to take strong 
drink in moderation, and yet that this liberty is no excuse for 
drunkenness or immoderate drinking. He urged the Christian 
duty of abstaining on all occasions when the example of total 
abstinence might be a beneiit to others, and he commended the 


union,of those who take the partial pledge with those who take 
the total abstinence pledge. 

One of the strongest prohibitionists in the State of Ohio, who 
led the movement in that State in favor of high license as the 
first step toward temperance reform, and who was himself a 
total abstainer, once remarked to the writer: “I favor prohibi- 
tion, but I am against the prohibition party. It is utterly useless 
to talk of practical prohibition in these times. I myself do not 
believe in the use of wines, ales, or liquors in any form, and yet 
may I say to my brother in the church who likes an occasional 
glass of wine or a glass of beer at his table, that he cannot be a 
Christian and drink his wine or beer? I can tell him with 
truth that he cannot be a Christian and a drunkard; but I have 
no more right to go to his table and take away a glass of wine 
or beer than I have to remove an indigestible dainty that he 
likes to eat, but which is not, as a rule, a good thing for his di- 
gestive organs.” 

The prohibitionists of the third party are fond of comparing 
the anti-slavery contest with the fight for prohibition, but beyond 
the fact that both the abolition and the prohibition parties 


aimed at the extirpation of an evil the analogy ceases. Temper-* 


ance men like Dr. Howard Crosby and Bishop Potter are as 
much opposed to drunkenness and intemperance as the most 
ardent prohibitionist can be, but they feel that there are men in 
and out of the churches who can take a little wine for the 
stomach’s sake without endangering their happiness or the hap- 
piness of others—in fact, who can find comfort as well as happi- 
ness in the enjoyment of exhilarating beverages. With slavery 
there was no middle ground. One must either believe in human 
slavery or disbelieve in it. In the cause of temperance, how- 
ever, one may believe with entire honesty in absolute prohibi- 
tion, and another may believe in moderate drinking, while bit- 
terly opposing intemperance. 

The analogy between the anti-slavery and the prohibition move- 
ment would be complete if the original abolitionists had not only 
opposed slavery, but also insisted that no man should work for 
any master. That, upon its face, would have been a ridiculous 
proposition, but the impropriety and the inconsistency of the pro- 
hibition proposition that even the most moderate use of alcholic 
beverages is sinful, if not criminal, is equally apparent. 

The time has come to meet this question just as the Church So- 
ciety is meeting it. Prohibitionists have carried their fanaticism 
to such a point ip polities that they have almost succeeded in bull- 
dozing both parties into sullen silence. ‘The prohibition party 
lost its strength the moment the people discovered by experi- 
mental knowledge that high license and high taxation were more 
practical and more successful in combating intemperance than 
prohibition. State after State has passed high-license or high- 
tax Jaws, and in no instance has one of these statutes failed to 
meet every expectation. In no instance has it failed to realize 
more than the expectations of its promoters and defenders. 
On the other hand, in no State has prohibition proved to be en- 
tirely satisfactory. In fact, in the majority of the States where 
prohibition has been tricd, the voice of the people, freely ex- 
pressed at the ballot-box, has favered the repeal of the prohibi- 
tion law. 

Here we have the theory of the prohibitionist confronted by 
the practical experience of the temperance man. The result has 
been a decided wane of the prohibition party and a strengthen- 
ing of that earnest and powerful public sentiment in favor of re- 
strictive, but not prohibitive, liquor legislation. It requires no 
trained eye to see in the rapid development of this sentiment the 
germ of a movement that will do more for the cause of temper- 
ance in a single year than prohibition has accomplished in a dec- 
ade. Ina short time the friends of temperance, excepting a few 
hide-bound, selfish, and self-conscious fanatics, will unite cordially 
in the high-license movement in every State, New York included. 

Conceding the lofty aims of those who organized the prohibi- 
tion movement, and of those who have directed it—with the ex- 
ception of a little clique of ambitious political tricksters—and_ be- 
lieving they are animated by the purest and best motives, we 
feel assured that they are amenable to reason, and in the light of 
experience will join forces with the temperance masses in favor 
of restrictive liquor legislation. It is time to abandon the clique 
of impracticable and intolerant political prohibitionists, who have 
accomplished utterly nothing to excite the affection or inspire 
the admiration of the people. 


USURPATION IN MONTANA. 

I’ ever a tool of politicians was elected to the highest executive 
| office in a State, that individual is the present Governor of 
Montana, Mr. Joseph K. Toole. His conduct in proclaiming that 
only such members of the Legislature would be permitted to 
organize the Legislature as had certiticates from county clerks, 
Was a gross usurpation of authority and an insult to the people 
of the new State. 

The law provides that the State Board of Canvassers shall cer- 
tify to the election of members of the Legislature, and that in case 
ofa contest the Legislature shall pass upon the claims of the rival 
contestants. There is nothing in the laws or the Constitution of 
Montana which permits Governor Toole to pass upon the ques- 
tion. He himself obtained his certiticate of election from the 
State Board. His arbitrary and lawless action therefore furnishes 
abundant evidence of his unfitness for the exalted office he oc- 
cupies. 

The Republicans of Montana who so courageously refused to 
submit to fraud and intimidation at the polls must not and will 
not yield an inch toa Governor who usurps the functions of other 
officers, and in his desperation finally resorts to deliberate uulli- 


fication of the law. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEhb. 


THE recent Goodloe-Swope tragedy in Kentucky has made a 
profound impression upon the people, who feel that the name of 
their State is rapidly becoming a synonym for bloodshed and 
homicide. The Louisville Courier-Journal says that “it is safer 
to kill a man in this State than it is to steal a horse or a loaf of 
bread; it is rare that a man is hanged for slaying another,” and 
it lays upon the courts the main responsibility for this condition 
of aflairs, “The Court of Appeals,” it adds, “hag wrested so 
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many statutes from their oginal meaning, it has discovered so 
many loop-holes and split so many hairs that, as the law now 
stands, a man could scarcely commit murder conformably to the 
decree of the highest court, even if he tried.””. The Courier-Jour- 
nal appeals, strongly and earnestly, for a thorough and complete 
reform in the whole matter, and it is satisfactory to observe that 
its vigorous demand is awakening a response in many influential 
quarters. It is to be hoped that the people of Kentucky, as a 
whole, will speedily come to sce that if their State is ever to real- 
ize the possibilities within its reach they must put away the 
surviving barbarism which now makes life insecure, and sets a 
premium upon violence everywhere within their borders. 


A vigorous war on Trusts has been commenced in Missouri, 
where the charters of nearly eight hundred domestic corporations 
have been revoked, and proceedings are to be instituted against 
two hundred and fifty foreign corporations for non-compliance 
with the law requiring them to disavow, under oath, all connec- 
tion with Trusts, combines, and pools. Among the corporations 
included in these proceedings are several Eastern insurance com- 
panies, the Western Union Telegraph Company, and the As- 
sociated Press. It is understood that the foreign corporations 
will undertake to defeat the law under which these proceedings 
are taken by resorting to the Federal courts, and we shall thus 
have, probably, a final and determinative decision as to the power 
of a State to prohibit or restrain capitalistic combinations of the 
description covered by the Missouri law. 


AT the recent Chamber of Commerce dinner in this city, ex- 
President Cleveland, in a few well-chosen words, impressed upon 
the business men about him the necessity for their more active 
participation in public affairs. The advice istimely. If the tax- 
payers of any city, even of New York, with its preponderance of 
the foreign element, would combine, regardless of , politics, to se- 
cure a pure and honest municipal government, the effort would 
certainly succeed. It is one of the surprising things that the 
business man and the tax-payer will sit idly by, year after year, 
and permit the plundering of the public treasury by politicians 
and spoilsmen to continue. Recent revelations regarding the 
mismanagement of the Dock Department of New York are simply 
scandalous. Every department in the city seems to need rigor- 
ous examination, but it will not get it so long as tax-payers sub- 
mit, without protest, to be remorselessly bled. 





A DEFENSE of the water-ways of the nation would hardly 
have been expected from the president of the Vanderbilt system. 
At the recent dinner of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
Mr. Depew declared in favor of the maintenance of the nation’s 
water-ways. He said that they should live “ protected by the 
Government, to act as a regulator to the railroads.” This was 
one of Mr. Depew’s sensible conclusions, and another favored the 
development of our commercial relations with South America. 
Rarely has a stronger argument in favor of subsidies been 
put in fewer words than will be found in this single sentence 
from Mr. Depew’s masterly address: “If Great Britain can give 
for subsidies $5,000,000, France, $4,500,000, and Germany, 
$4,000,000, no obsolete ideas of political economy can restrain 
the development of the commerce of the Republic of the United 
States.” It is well that our public men are discussing this ques- 
tion so freely. It would be better if the people of the United 
States would shake off the influence of theorists and demagogues 
and restore our commercial marine as other nations have built 
up and restored theirs, by the granting of reasonable and proper 
subsidies. 


INDIAN-COMMISSIONER MorGAN has the right idea as to the 
solution of the Indian question. His notion is that we should 
direct all our efforts to the point of making the Indian self- 
reliant and self-supporting; that the Government should spend 
less money for rations and more in books, plows, and implements 
of industry. He would give to each Indian, free, all the land he 
can use, all the tools he needs, and all other practical assistance de- 
manded by his condition, but he would compel him to work, and 
compel his children to go to school instead of growing up in 
ignorance and idleness. In a recent address the Commissioner said 
that there are 36,000 Indian children of school age, and of these 
there are now in Government schools about 12,009 pupils. But the 
schools are not at all efficient, and not only must their number 
be largely increased, but the system in every way improved. 
He gave the sum of $5,192,170 as his estimate of the cost of 
placing and supporting all the Indian children in schools. Of this 
$2,129,670 would need to be spent in construction; the rest 
would be an annual charge for maintenance. There can be no 
doubt at all that the solution of the Indian problem, which has 
so long vexed our statesmanship, is to be found along the lines 


indicated by Commissioner Morgan. 


SENATOR WADE ILAMPTON has been sharply taken to task by 
a number of South Carolina papers on aecount of his recent dis- 
courteous letter to Postmaster-general Wanamaker concerning 
the Columbia Post-office. The criticisms are the more significant 
from the fact that they come chiefly from leading Democratic 
journals. Thus the Marion Jndex, one of the most influential 
Democratic journals in the State, after declaring that the Senator 
is no longer the hero he once was, goes on to condemn the letter 
in question as in no sense reflecting the sentiment of the people 
of South Carolina. ‘“ Mr. Wanamaker’s public record,” it says, 
“is as free from reproach as Senator Hampton's, and there is no 
reason to believe him to be otherwise than the honorable gentle- 
man he professes to be. Senator Hampton's letter does him no 
credit. It savors strongly of bombast, and was uncalled for and 
inexcusable considered from any point of view.” Another paper 
speaks even more vigorously, while the Greenville Daily News, 
the most influential paper in upper South Carolina, condemns the 
Senator’s letter as grossly indecorous and calculated to defeat 
the Senator’s influence. We welcome these outspoken criticisms 
of a gentleman who has been supposed by some to have a mort 
gage on the opinions of every South Carolina Democrat, as a 
gratifying evidence of the growing independence of Southern 
journalism, and » demonstration also of an increasing toierance of 
sentiment iv partisan circles as to public men and measures, 
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U.S. SENATORS 

a FROM 
WASHINGTON, 
| | HE election of Hon. 
Watson C. Sqpire 
as one of the United 








| States Senators from 
e new State of Wash- 

ington has given great 
satisfaction to the busi- 

ness men and substan- 

tial citizens of the State. 

In point of capacity, ill- 
tegrity, and familiarity 
with affairs, he is ex- 
ceptionally qualitied for 

the high position to 
which he has been ad- 
vanced. He is a ready 
debater, an earnest 
speaker, a_ diligent 
worker, and a clear 
thinker He has had 
extended and varied 
business experience, has 
traveled extensively, 

and 1s a keen observer, 

both of men and meth- 
BRAZIL.—THE IMPERIAL CASTLE AT PETROPOLIS, WHERE DOM ods. During the Civil 
PEDRO II WAS NOTIFIED OF HIS DEPOSITION.—[See Pace 319.] War he served with 


lll \ A \ \" NN ’ \ V wy \ 





HENRY M. STANLEY, THE HERO OF AFRICAN 
EXPLORATION.—[SEE PaGE 323.] 


distinction, and was three times promoted. In 1884, after eleven years’ service with 
the Remington Arms Company, he was appointed Governor of Washington Territory, 
and in this capacity performed his duties so satisfactorily that he was retained in 
office for two years after the accession of the Democratic Administration, though it 
was well known that he held ultra-Republican views. His election to the Senate 
will prove a valuable re-enforcement to the Republican strength in that body, 
while it will secure for the State he represents an influential voice in determining the 
legislative policy of the Administration. 


Mr. John Reard Allen, who is Mr. Squire’s associate in the Senate from Washing- 








ton, is also a man of commanding ability and great popularity. Mr. Allen was born 
* at Crawfordsville, Indiana, in May, 1845, and attended the public schools of that 
place, and also Wabash College, where he had completed only half the course when 
“ae \\ the Civil War breaking out, he enlisted in the Union army. On returning from the 
ANAS field he located in Rochester, Minnesota, where he studied law and was admitted 
WA (AY to the Bar. In 1870 he went to Washington and settled in Olympia, where within 
a year he made his way to a front rank among the veteran lawyers of that part of 
the Territory. In 1875 he was appointed United States Attorney for Washington, a 
position which he held for ten years, serving under the Administrations of Grant, 
Hayes, and Arthur. Mr. Allen enjoys the distinction of being the first officer ousted 
by the Democrats after the inauuration of Cleveland. At the election last fall he 
ik ran as the Republican candidate for Delegate from Washington Territory against 
Wy Charles S. Voorhees, son of Senator Voorhees, of Indiana. who had carried the Ter- 
: ritory for the Democrats in two previous elections, the last one by 2,182 majority. 
i Mr. Allen overcame this majority and received a majority of 7.371, or a change of 
i 9,553 out of a vote of 46,353, The admission of the Territory as a State practically 
4 nullitied his election as Delegate in the House, and he now goes to the Senate instead 
by the vote of the Legislature. 
; The State of Washington is to be congratulated upon the elevated Senatorial 
CLOSING OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION.—THE LAST PEAL OF CANNON FROM standard it has established at the very outset of its career. Some older States would 
THE EIFFEL TOWER. do well to emulate its example. 





WASHINGTON.—HON. JOHN B, ALLEN, U. 5. NORTH DAKOTA.—HON, GILBERT A. PIERCE, U 8 WASHINGTON.—-HON, WATSON C. SQUIRE, U.S. 
SENATOR - ELECT. SENATOR- ELECT. SENATOR- ELECT. 
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REPRESENTATIVE SOCIETY 
LADIES.—XVI. 
MRS. CHARLES ALBERT STEVENS. 


WO years ago, when one asked the name of the 


“NI 


loveliest girl in New York, nine times out of 
ten he was answered, * May Brady.” That one does 
not receive the same answer to-day is because the lady 
in question is no longer a girl, but is now a notable 
factor in the coalition so dangerous to the girls—the 
young married belles of New York. One need not 
look twice at the beautiful picture which adorns a 
page of this week’s issue of PRANK LESLIE'S ILLUs- 
(RATED NEWSPAPER to see on what a good and firm 
foundation were built Mrs. Stevens’s claims to belle- 
ship and beauty. Iler face is almost * faultily fiult- 
less” in the regularity of its features, its exquisite 
coloring, and the softness of eyes, complexion, and 
hair which no photograph can reproduce. Her fig- 
ure is tall, slender, and graceful, and her bearing. 
which is distinguished by just the least touch of 
hauteur, is of the stately order which we are told 
marked the manner of the Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
As a matter of fact, Mrs. Stevens is a woman of heart 
and sympathy, and both are easily moved—if not by 
the transient affairs of the gay world she belongs to, 
ut least by “a tale of woe” that is genuine. 

Mrs. Stevens is the elder daughter of the Ton. 
John R. Brady, Justice of the Supreme Court. Her 
mother, who was a famous beauty, and who now is 
a woman of patrician elegance of face aud manner, 
and surprisingly youthful to have two married daugh- 
ters, belongs to an old and most honorable Knicker- 
bocker family. The younger daughter, not yet out 
of her teens, is also married. Mrs. Stevens, who 
married about two years ago, wedded the second son 
of the late Commodore Edwin A. Stevens, who owned 
the Hoboken ferry-boats, with big blocks of railroad 
stock, a large slice of New York and a bigger one 
of New Jersey * thrown in.” Mr. Charles Albert 
Stevens, who won Miss Brady for his wife, has an 
enormous income now, and a larger one still in pros- 
pective. Thus far he and his pretty wife have di- 
vided their time since their return from abroad be- 
tween their respective mothers, and are now at 
“Castle Point,” the really superb home of Mrs. Ed- 
win A. Stevens. ‘ Young Mrs. Stevens’s ” wedding 
was of so gorgeous a nature that one is quite justified 
in calling it a pageant. It is told of Mr. Stevens 
that during the several months of his engagement he 
never paid his daily visit to his fair fiancée without 
bringing her a jewel. Judging from the splendid 
ones which Mrs. Stevens now produces from an ap- 
parently exhaustless supply, there may have been 
more truth in the pretty story than such charming 
legends generally possess. 

We shall publish next week a portrait and sketch 
of Mrs. Robert Gage, of Mobile, Alabama. 


HON. GILBERT A. PIERCE. 
ILBERT A. PIERCE, United States Senator-elect . SS 
from North Dakota, will worthily maintain the SS 
interests and honor of the young and growing State. : =. 
His nomination with practical unanimity by the Re- SX SSSSEE 





publican caucus attests his great popularity in his 
party and among the people. He has been known in 
the Dakotas as the ‘Good Governor,” and he de- REPRESENTATIVE SOCIETY LADIES OF NEW YORK.—XVL MRS. CHARLES ALBERT STEVENS. 
served the characterization. He was a Chicago jour PHOtoO BY MENDELSSOHN. 


nalist, and went to Dakota as Governor by ap- 
pointment of President Arthur. His administra- 
tion was successful throughout, and he now goes 
to the Senate with the cordial good-will of the 
great body of the people, without reference to 


party lines, 


AN APPEAL FOR THE ORGAN 
AND MONKEY 


HERE was a novel spectacle in and about the 

City Hall, New York, on the 20th ult., when 
the corridors swarmed with a motley crowd of 
Italians of every age, size, and condition, convened 
for the purpose of urging the revocation by Mayor 
Grant of the recent order banishing hand-organs 
from the streets. The plea in behalf of revoca- 
tion was made by a deputation headed by James 
Oliver, but it was ineffectual, the Mayor stating 
that he would not interfere with the regular 
course of the matter, which was properly in the 
hands of the Aldermen. The petitioners were 


greatly disappointed at this decision, but they 
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were obliged to acquiesce, and, finding the Alder- 
men also obdurate, soon filed out of the building 
and went their several ways. They have not, 
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however, altogether abandoned hope that they 





public opposition to street musicians will be so 
moderated as to permit the “ organ and monkey” 


NEW YORK CITY.—A DEPUTATION OF ITALIANS PLEADING WITH MAYOR GRANT FOR A REVOCATION to remain in possession of the field so long occu- 
OF THE ORDER PROHIBITING ORGAN -GRINDING.—Drawy sy J. DuRKIN. pied. 
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IN THE DECEMBER TWILIGHT. 


HE leaves have dropped from the bough, 
And the days no more are long; 
In the lonely aisles of the woodland now 
ihere is never the trill of song. 
The shades fall, chill and gray, 
Not a star-beam shimmers clear: 
Ah! 


And you not here? 


how can my longing heart be gay 


The wind has a weary sound ; 
Hark! what was that at the pane? 
It has come with its pitiless leap and bound— 
The driving drift of the rain. 
As night broods over the earth 
It broods over my spirit, too; 
My peace, my sunlight, and my mirth 
Are all with you! 
Then why, O why delay ? 
Has the world so much of bliss 
We can cast the gilts of the hours away 
And 
O come, love, come and bring 
New light to the brooding skies! 
To me there is all of the glow of spring 


the joys of the present miss? 


In your sweet cyes. 


NEILA 


CHAPTER II. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


SEN. 


EILA’S rooms in the great hotel faced 

Madison Square. The morning sunshine 
flooded them in a way that gladdened her 
tropical heart, and there was unwearying 
the 


spread before her windows. 


enchantment for her in view out- 
Hour after 
hour she sat gazing, as if fascinated, upon 
the novel and animated panorama of city 


life. 


dotted with groups of happy, laughing, 


The handsome little park, its walks 


romping children; the busy strects, full 





of gay cquipages; the sidewalks thronged 
“a ¢ by promenaders, all seemingly in holiday 
attire, together afforded new charms aud objects cf interest for 
every moment of the long day. And when night came the 
myriad lights glowing and flashing in all directions, here dancing 
in groups like fireflies, there burning steadily like fiery eyes, 
yonder stretching far away in long lines to which she could see 
no end, all produced in her a strange feeling of exhilaration and 
a sense as if she were a participant in some gorgeous spectacular 
unreality in dreamland. It was only when she turned away from 
those picturcs and fixed her attention upon herself and her imme- 
diate surroundings that the sense of strangerhood grew painful 
in her; but then her heart sank, for she felt that in all that met 
her sight there was not one thing, even the smallest, belonging to 
humdn life, that had an approximate counterpart in her memory 
as belonging to her Ceylon home. Only the sun could she claim 
ag an acquaintance. And she was learning the feeling that, of all 
lonesome places to the lonely stranger in a strange land, a hotel 
room is the worst. Its atmosphere is permeated by an etheric 
influence of transiency that produces a sort of “here to-day and 
gone to-morrow ” impression in the mind, provocative of uneasi- 
ness and inexplicable expectancy of the undesirable. No one 
with a trace of sensitiveness in his soul can ever be really at rest 
living in a hotel room, however luxurious may be its material ap- 
pointments. A jumble of fragmentary and indeterminable remi- 
niscent personalities seems perceptible to him m the air he 
breathes, as if each of the multitude of his predecessors in the 
apartment had left there some cast-off part of himself. 

Neila had just finished, in her apartment, her simple evening 
meal of rice, milk, and fruit when Mr. Godfrey was announced and 
shown to her room. Ile appeared with the elation of one con- 
scious of having accomplished somcthing desired. 

Your 
father left a wil!, bequeathing his estate to his wife and daughter, 
and naming as his executor the physician who attended him in 
his last illness, Dr. Willis K. Grey. Within a year thereafter Dr. 
Grey died, and another administrator was appointed by the court 


“ Well,” he suid, “I have some definite facts for you. 


in his stead, Mr. Jehiel Clutchley, under whose management the 
estate of Narayana Chundar Sen has since remained. It was esti- 
mated, at the time of your father’s demise, at between one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand and one hundred and ninety thousand 
dollars, and had not been impaired when its control was trans- 
ferred to Mr. Clutchley, the present executor.” 

“If we had possessed but a small share of that sum my 
mother’s last hours would have been free from care, and her spirit 
consequently happier now, for her anxiety about my future made 
her cling to !ife and earthly things as the soul should not in the 
hour of liberation.” 

“Tt does not look right that neither of the executors ever com- 
municated with your mother, when they must have known how 
to do so.” 

“They did not do so; but I would not willingly think ill of 
them therefor. Rarely does one know cnough of his fellow-beings 
to enable him to judge their actions justly.” 

“ My lawyer, in sending me this information, mentions that the 
reason he was enabled to do so with such promptitude is that he 
furnished the same facts to my father shortly before his death, 
which occurred nearly three years ago.” 

“Tt is very possible. Mr. Richard Henderson did say that he 
would write to Mr. John Godfrey to gain knowledge concern- 
ing my father, and no doubt did so, but I do not know that any 
answer was received by him, as he went away from Colombo to 
Benares, and thence I do not know where. I have not heard 
from him since.” 

“ Well, * better late than never.’ You are on the right road 
now, and I do not apprehend that you will find any difficulty. 
Mr. Clutchley is an old citizen, very’ wealthy, and has, I believe, 
a good reputation, though he has the name of being pretty close.” 

“* Pretty close,’ What do you mean?” 
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“ Tisht in money matters—avaricious; a mia whe drives hard 
bargains.” 
“Ah! 


true; but he may be a just man.” 


I understand. Tle cannot have a noble mind if that is 

“T happen to know a little about him from the fiet that he is 
also the executor of the Prewitt estate, in which my cousin, Miss 
That 


don’t know how many years, and does not seem to be any nearer 


Millicent Reese, has an interest. has been in his hands I 


settlement now than it was when he took hold of it. But it was 
mainly realty, and that may be necessarily slower of settlement 
without loss than an estate consisting of personal property, as I 
doubt been 


understand your father’s was entirely. It has no 


safely invested, on bond and mortgage, and you will probably find 


it increased in value.” 


} 


“JT do not comprehend all the business words that you use, 


but I understand the cénclusion at which you arrive and am 


gratified—not that I need so great a sum for myself, but I can do 
much good with it among my people.” 

“And when you get it, will y flit away again to your far- 
distant Eastern home ?” 

“What else should I do? Iw 


planted in the mountains.” 


uuld be here like a cocoa-palm 

“Can you find anywhere a fairer scene than that?” 

They were standing before the window looking out upon the 
square. The streets below were full of animated, bustling life ; 
the exhilarant flashing lights were everywhere; a gentle breeze 
stirred the branches of the trees, and the shadows of the quiver- 
ing leaves, thrown by the powerful are-light high above them, 


fell in inky, lace-like patterns on the gray walks. A deep, throb- 


bing murmur pulsated in the air, the commingled sounds of 


human speech, of the movements of things, of blending harmonies 
and discords—the aggregate voice of the town. 

“ What,’ she asked, with seeming irrelevancy, “is the square 
box out of which that man is compelling noisc by means of a 
handle ?” 

“Tt is a hand-organ.” 

“Ah! it is very ingenious. But I prefer the song of the 
shama in the trees of Ceylon.” 

There was no smile on her lips, but he fancied that one was 
dancing in her cyes, and he had a dim perception that she was 
laughing at him; that his admiration fora New York night-scene 
did not touch a responsive chord in her nature. 

“ But, tell me,” 

“Oh! if I were a Parsee,” she replied, letting her gaze wander 


he persisted, ‘ do you not admire it ?” 


over tiie myriad lights, “ I would worship it.” 
“ Are you Cinhalese ?” 


“Yes; by birth. 
Cinhalese, but my father was from northern India.” 


[ was born in Colombo and my mother was 


“And have you always lived at Colombo up to the time of 
your starting on this long journey to America ?” 

“ Always there or at Kandy, where the current of life runs 
even more sluggishly than at Colombo.” 

“Were you not afraid to come so far away from home, among 
strangers and into altogether new conditions of existence ?” 

“What should I fear? 
place than in another, collectively. 


Human beings age not worse in one 
And no evil could come to 
me unless through my Karma—and who can fly from that?” 

“ But the terrors of the sea—shipwreck—death ”—— 

“ You speak as if death were to be feared.” 

“Ts it not?” 

“ Assuredly no. If one has lived well it is good to die, for he 
will live better when he must come again.” 

“Then you do not believe that it is better to endure those 
ills we have than fly to others that we know not of.” 

“So to deem might well, as your great poet says, ‘make 
He does not so think who thinks rightly. 
Iils that we make for ourselyes we well may dread, but there are 


cowards of us all.’ 


no others, and our fears that there may be are the vain fruits of 
lack of knowledge. Every act, thought, word, and deed is a 
draft drawn against the future. 
paid. 


curred in our past lives, but that they exist all grief and pain are 


Some time it will have to be 
We cannot know the obligations we have ignorantly in- 


proof, for suffering is payment, and naught that lives may shirk 
the debt. But we can so live as not to swell the evil debt in the 
future, and lives so lived will wear bad Karma out and lead at 
last to liberation from the misery of re-birth. Each mortal 
death of the soul so living is a step higher toward eternal rest 
and peace.” 

“You employ a singularly business-like illustration.” 

“My father was a merchant. My mother knew much of his 
business and taught me somewhat of its ways, in the hope that 
some day, perchance, I might be of use to him.” 

Before taking his departure Harold Godfrey made an appoint- 
ment for the morrow to escort Neila to the office of Mr. Clutch- 
ley. 

It was with mingled feelings of bewilderment and admiration 
that, having bid her “ adieu,” he slowly descended the stairs. He 
was charmed by the girl’s beauty and grace, deeply impressed by 
her courageous innocence, and awed by the stern philosophy that 
seemed to be her code of ethics and religious belief, as she had 
revealed it in the course of a prolonged conversation, only the 
opening of which has here been reported. As he reached the 
great lobby on the ground floor he encountered, to his surprise, 
his friend Dudley. 

“ Hello |! 

“'¥es. When I reached home I found awaiting me a tele- 
gram from a Western man who is stopping here, asking me to 
see him to-night, if possible, about a large electric plant—too im- 
portant a piece of business to neglect, so I came right over and 
have just got through with him.” 

“Well, now that you are here you had better come home 
with me instead of going all the way back to Jersey City Heights 
at this hour. It is too late for you to do anything to-night.” 

“Too late! Why, what are you thinking of? The hours 
really favorable to brain-work ure just commencing. I do more 
between midnight and 4 A.M. than in all the rest of the twenty- 
four hours. Are you going home now ?” 

“Yes; immediately.” 


You here?” he exclaimed. 


“ Do you think you can keep awake a couple of hours ?” 
“ Keep awake! I should rather think I could. I have been 
calling on that Cinhalese girl,” : 


“ Oh} indeed ?” 
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“Yes, ‘indeed.’ And she has given me plenty to think of, I 
assure you.” 
“Well, not too much, I hope, to prevent you trying that ex- 
periment we were talking of?” 
“With the lights? 


my window in the top of the Kickapoo flat 


Mstablishing the exact range between 
and your laboratory 
window ?” 


* TOs: I took 


your room this evening, while you were out, and put them in 


the coneave mirror and the big lamp up to 


place. I wish you could have an clectric-light connection, but 
Lacking that, everything is 
You will 
find on the table the instructions and signals clearly written 
out.” 
“ What is it for? What 
“T will show you the next time you come over. 


[ suppose you cannot at present. 


arranged as well as possible under the circumstances, 


are you trying to get at, Dudley ?” 

The ap- 

paratus will be complete to-morrow, and it may surprise you.” 
“Good! 


of surprise will be welcome.” 


Anything that will give a fellow the novel sensation 


“Then I should think you would respect Miss Neila’s capa- 
bilities in that direction.” 
“Respect her! Well, I should say hy Jove! and more 


than that ’’—— 


Just at this moment a tall, elegantly dressed gentleman met 


the two friends, recognized Harold Godfrey with an elaborate 


bow and passed on. Godfrey returned the salutation, but with 
considerably less demonstrativeness. 
“ Who is that man ?” 
“lis name is, as T understand, Mr. Chester Sibley.” 
“ Who and what is he?” 


“T’ve told you all I know a 


asked Fordyce, abruptly. 


bout the ‘who.’ As to the ‘what,’ 


I think he is a sort of sporting-inan. I never knew of his doing 
anything except bet on the races.” 

* Where did you meet him?” 

“On the Brighton course. Somebody introduced us. I don’t 


Why do you ask ?” 
*“ Well, you know that I am occasionally subject to impres- 


remember who. 
sions of personal character in those I encounter. I am so im- 
pressed by that man, and I tell you—he is evil, beware of him. 
e seems to my senses enveloped in an aura cf sensual, seltish 
H to my senses enveloped in a I nsual, selfist 

vice.” 
“ Whew! 

” 
glance. 


I don’t see how you detect all that in him at a 

“Nor can I tell you, so that from anything in the man’s ex- 
terior you could share my consciousness, but I am as confident 
of the correctness of my feeling as if I had read his soul.” 

Mr. Chester Sibley did not look as if he was such a very bad 
creature. He had a tall, erect, rather military-looking figure, a 
florid facee—rather sensual in the lower part, but on the whole at 
least good-natured in expression—and a dark mustache in which 
a few gray threads were mingled. His dress was faultlessly cor- 


rood, 


rect, in quiet taste, and his manner 
“Well, I don’t take much stock 


think you are ‘a little off’ in giving so much importance to him. 


in him myself, but I rather 


Any way, he cannot be mixed up in any affairs of mine.” 
“Do not be too sure of that. No one can say that into his 
field the shadow of a certain cloud shall not pass. 


tells me that that man will touch your life in a way that will not 


Something 
please you.” 


CHAPTER III. 

EHIEL CLUTCHLEY, without having ever attained any 

prominence as a lawyer, had become rich by the law. Politi- 
cal affiliations, relationship with one judge upon the Bench ari 
interested association with another, had all together smoothed 
the way for him. Hardly had his name been entered upon the 
records as admitted to practice at the Bar when appointments as 
referee were thrust upon him, putting him at once in receipt of 
an assured income far beyond that attainable by many a worthy 
practitioner whose head had become gray in the shadows of the 
courts. Not content with these, he sought and cbtained numerous 
lucrative receiverships; and to the fat pickings from them were 
added in time the rich profits derivable from his management, as 
executor, of several very considerable estates. His unexampled 
amplification of the proverbial delays of the law in all matters 
intrusted to him gained for him a reputation for prudence, care, 
and conservatism, even when he was still laying, as a referee, 
the foundations of his fortune. Ile did nothing except under the 
zegis of precedent, and if none were at hand, for any action re- 
quired of him, he was willing to wait until one should be estab- 
And 
nature’s processes in forming stalactites arc wonders of reckless 
haste, by comparison with Mr, Clutchley’s methods in the settle- 
ment of interests and estates in which he figured as receiver or 
executor. Properties had altogether melted away in his hands ; 
heirs, weary of trying to hurry him, liad hopelessly lain down 
and died; and even the memories of things confided to his wise 
control had faded from all minds but his, yet still his grip, upon 
what it had once clutched, never relaxed. Naturally he became 
very wealthy and correspondingly respectable. Of course, those 
who suffered by his interminable procrastinations cursed him bit- 
terly, but they were numerically few, and the community gener- 
ally found, in the fact of his being so often trusted with large in- 
terests, assurance that his probity must be unquestionable. He 
might have married well—ze., married money and good social 
position—but he did not, and many persons wondered why. Few 


lished, years if necessary, so long as his fees continued. 


now remembered that there wus an episode of tragical romance 
in his early life, and none but himself knew how deeply and per- 
manently it had affected him. But to him it was all as vivid as 
the events of yesterday. 

The girl he had so passionately loved and vainly wooed, her 
favored lover whom he hated so deeply; the fair young corpse 
dragged from the canal; the boi; of the handsome youth found 
in the bushes hard by and consigned to the dishonored grave of 
a murderer and suicide—these were pictures that never faded out 
of the recollection of Jehiel Clutchley. Who but himself knew 
that he saw them clearest in the dark? 

And now he had lived beyond the point where anybody im- 
agined it a likely thing that he might marry. He was old and 
not pleasing. Tonsured by age, the flat. receding breadth of his 
skull, chalky white yet shiny, thrust itself into ugly prominence. 
ever cach lashlesa, red-lidded, small gray eye protruded a thiek 
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bunch of long gray hairs, Jil: brusa, taut did him service as 


eyebrows. His nose was prominent, long, thin, sharp-pointed, 
and had great, wide nostrils. 


but 


So flat lay his pale lips that his 


straight mouth seemed a line across his face when he was 


silent, and a gash while he was speaking. The beard, that was 


only allowed to grow 


n a tuft beneath his chin, was nearly 
white, and he had a way, when he was thinking deeply, of comb- 
ing it with the flat, broad tips of his bony, big-knuckled fingers. 
As a rule, his fice was expressionless and his voice a monotone, 
but his simulative ability was such that—improbable as the fact 
might seem to one who had never seen him perform it—he could, 
upon occasion, make himself appear quite a harmless, kindly, and 

even genial old man. 
The * Real the 
door of Mr. Clutchley’s suite of offices, in a dingy, old, down-town 
No real 


building, was rather misleading to the general public. 
estate was handled there except that which was Mr, Clutchley’s, 


sign, Kstate and Conveyances,” upon outer 


or was in process of becoming so; and the conveyancing was 


altogether of fragments of legel spoils from other men’s bank ac- 


ar 


counts to his. .ot many persons « 


those who did it may be confidently averred that none were the 


happier for so doing. In an inner room he sat alone, like a spider 


in the centre of his web, the threads of which stretched out in 
all directions to ruined enterprises and dead men in their graves, 
and in the meshes were despairing men, hopeless widows, im- 
poverished orphans—all the prey of the professional executor. 

In an outer room, perched at a high desk, where he had faith- 
fully toiled for twenty years, sat Mr. Clutehley’s clerk and un- 
questioning servitor, Peter Simcoe, 2 lean, little, old man, method- 
ical in habit, deprecatory in manner, and shabby in appearance. 

To Peter Simeoe, on the forenoon of the day sueceeding that 
marked by the incidents just narrated, entered Mr. Harold God- 
frey, escorting Miss Neila Sen, asking audience of Mr, Jehiel 


Clutehley. (To b 


continu d.) 


WALL SrREET.—THE RAILROAD TRUST. 
W ILILE the people aro everywhere denouncing Trusts, while 

speculators and manipulators in Wall Street are, vulgarly 
speaking, “knocking the stuffing” out of the Trust securities, 
along comes a revival of the scheme for a great railway combi- 
Trust. It seems to 
prominent railroad men besides Mr. Iluntington, although Mr. 
Depew opposes it. A very concise argument in favor of a rail- 
road Trust, by Mr. Charles F. Beach, Jr., of the New York Bar, 
has been put in type and submitted to the publie for their con- 


nation or have the indorsement of some 


sideration. Mr. Beach tells a good many wholesome truths in 
his little monograph. 


‘conducted themselves frequently, in the mat- 


Among other things he says: “ Our rail- 


way managers hav 





ter of competition, in the most puerile and irresponsible fashion, 


carrying on, at the expense of the stock and bond-holders, rail- 


way slugging- matches for stock-jobbing purposes, or for the 


mere gratification that comes from a fracas. 


} 


Mr. Beach proposes as 2 remedy to divide up the territory to 
be covered on some natural lines of division, and to create a Trust 
for the railways of cach section, these Trusts to be interassoci- 
end. He 
majority, at least, of the stock of each road conveyed absoluiely 
to the Trust, 
surrendering share-owner 


1 


ated, and working together to a common wants a 


end in its place would issue Trust certificates to the 
—in other words, the usual provisions 
of a Trust arrangement should be entered into among the steck- 
holders constituting the association, a majority of whom would 
elect the board of directors and operate the properties pursuant 
leed, as the 


tead of the new-fashioned Trust he 


to the provisions of a Trust « and interests of the 


business might dictate. In 
would have a voluntery unincorporate. association between the 


owners of a majority of the stock of the allied lines. Mr. Beach 
calls attention to the fact that “the right to do business in part- 


nership with one’s neighbors is guaranteed to the people of these 


United States by the Constitution and the common law.” 


While this sug Trust 


the natural order of business, and may eventually be 


eems quite feasible and in 
brought 


sts of the minor- 


estion of a 








about, still I do not sce that it protects the inter 
ity stockholders any better than they are 


attend stockholders’ me 


at present protected. 


If stockholders would tings and express 


themselves in the hearing of reporters in referenee to the mis- 


management of corporations, the truth would be made public, and 
schemers and speculators would be driven from their control. At 
the recent meeting of the Manhattan Elevated Railroad stock- 
holders in this city, three men, Messrs. Gould, Sage, and Field, 
east, including votes by proxy, 190,000 shares out 
195,000 represented, Mr. both of his 


If Mr. Gould had owned every pillar and post 


Gould and sons were 


elected directors. 








in the Elevated scheme he could not have clinched the business 
more readily and more completely than he did. 
One thing is That is, the 


great deal more money than they have been in the past few years, 


certain. railroads are earning a 
that business generally is looking up, and that the chances all 
least The 
bears may think that they can continue their tactics indefinitely, 


favor a term of at two years of general prosperity. 
but just as soon as the incubus on the market caused by tight 


1 spite of this incubus, the 
railroads demonstrate that 
moment outside capital will flow into Wall Street, and the rise 


soon as, even 


money is lifted, or as 


a large increase in their earnings, 
will be irresistible. 

One of the perplexing questions that Congress must mect will 
be the silver question. The silverkings of the West believe that 
a policy favorable to them will be adopted by the Administration. 
Perhaps this accounts for the rise in the price of silver since last 
May, which is almost five per cent. It is said that speculation 
is behind it. 

The decrease in the earnings of the Manitoba Railroad during 
the past fiscal year, amounting to nearly $500,000, is very sig- 
nificant. If I had any of the stock I should feel very ticklish 
about keeping it. 

The inside manipulation of cotton-seed oil certificates is care- 
fully concealed. Whether the full extent of its losses by mis- 
management and otherwise has been fully revealed or not I can- 
not say, but the stock has been knocked down pretty nearly to 
bottom prices. 

The long-projected boom in Sugar Trust certificates has not 
come, and jt will 2“ come iv a hurry if what I hear is true 


lled there to see him, and of 


of a total of 
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rovarding tuo losses ths Trust 


as sustained in the past few 


months. Speculation in sugar is sometimes as dangerous as 


speculation in sugar certificates. 


It would not be surprising if the wild era of speculation 


abroad, especially in Germany, should culminate, before a year 


passes, in a crash, the echoes of which would be heard in this 


country The result, thongh it might be depressing at the out- 


set, would be eventually to send a golden stream this way foi 


investment in American securities. Let it come. JASPER. 


INSURANCE.—CLOSE SUPERVISION AND 
FAIR PLAY FOR ALL. 


N reply to my question addressed to the old-line companies 
asking why they collected from policy-holders in 1888 more 


than $40,000,000 over the amount they paid out for death claims 
and losses, a correspondent refers me to the laws of New York, 
which he says would make these companies insolvent if they failed 
to accumulate money against the increasing value of their risks. 
But these same companies held at the beginning of the year more 


than $33,000,000 in excess of all their liabilities at the end of th 


year; so that if they had all reduced their premiums in 1888 so 


as to meet tho bare outlays for death claims and expenses, they 


still would have been enormously rich. 


Even if it be true that the law compels these enormous accu- 


mulations against such remote contingencies as the death of a 


whole generation of men, it must be remembered that the statute 


was foreed upon the State by the calculations of the compari 


} 


who figured out on extravagant theories about the mortality and 
the rate of interest, an enormous “ reserve” for them to hold and 
manage. For more than a generation this accumulation has gone 
on increasing all the time, and it is this formidable accumulation 
of reserves and surplus that stands in the way of many who 
would like to take out policies of life insurance. The banker says 
that he does not want to speculate on dying, and argues that he 


use his money better as an investment than the insurance 


companies can; the clergyman complains that premiums demanded 


can 


by the regular companies are too large and the assessment com- 
panies too risky—and so it goes. People want popular insurance, 
and if a plain statement of facts will set the insurance men to 
work to reach those who need to be insured and are repelled by 
the plans now in vogue, great good for the insurance business, as 
well as for the masses of the people will have been accomplished. 

What is needed more than anything else is official supervision 
under proper laws of the insurance business, not only of the old- 
line companies but also of the assessment companies, and espe- 
cially supervision that shall guarantee that the assessment com- 
panies are fairly upheld instead of being repressed, so that life 
iusurance may be furnished at its real current cost. If the State 
would see to it that this plan were carricd out honestly and 
thoroughly in the case of every company permitted to exist, then 


small or large, 


these companies, whether they } I] would all enjoy 


the confidence now so generally riven to the old-line companies 
their 


deny that the accumulation of 


mainly because of large nnd unwieldy assets. I do not 


enormous resery strengthens 


the old-line companies, and makes the most cautious and conserv- 
ative people who want life insurance prefer them for safety; 


grounds of confidence in an insurance 





but give the people real 





its careful administration, 
A cor- 


respondent, who inveighs against the assessment Companies, and 


law such as I have suggested, and in 
and the assessment companies will be on a fairer footing. 
fortifies his argument by quoting a long list of them which hay 
found almost 
not by his 


been wound up by the State department and en- 


tirely destitute of funds to meet their contracts, docs 


argument demonstrate to me that the principle is wrong. He 


only proves that knavery and fraud have sought refuge behind 
a popular idea, There is no reason why an assessment compan: 
1 if it 


long as the 


should not suecee bo managed by a man of vigorous and 
n be kept up. 


Tue Hermir. 


original genius, so membershij ca 


THE SITUATION IN BRAZIL. 


to have been 


HE triumph of the revolution in Brazil appear 


complete. The people everywhere have acquiesced in tl 


establishment of the Provisional Government, and apparentl: 


there is every reason to suppose that the pea ‘eful situation will 


be maintained. In its manifesto, the Government “ promises to 
use all means in its power to guarantee security of life and prep- 
erty to all the inhabitants of Brazil, native and foreign, and re- 
spect for individual political opinions, excepting the exigent 


modifications necessary for the good of the country. The army 
and navy, the ordinary functions of the Department of Justice, 
the civil and military administrations, will continue under their 
existing organizations, and respect for those holding positions 
will be maintained. The Senate and State Council are abolished, 
and the Chamber of Deputies is dissolved. The Provisional Gov- 
ernment recognizes and acknowledges all national compromises un- 
der the late Government, and all agreements with foreign Powers, 
a decree establishing universal 


The Government has issued 


suffrage throughout the republic. The republican flag is the 


old national colors, with the addition of twenty-one stars, repre- 
senting the different States of the new United States of Brazil. 
The new Republic has been formally blessed by the head of the 
Roman Catholic Chureh. 

The Brazilian representatives in the Pan-American Congress 
at Washington have been tnstructed to remain in their represent- 
ative capacity, and Dr. Valente, the Minister to this country, will 
continue to act in that capacity. 

We give an illustration of the imperial castle at Petropolis, 
where the deposed Emperor, Dom Pedro II., spent most of his 
time, and whence he took his departure within an hour or two 
after being notified of his deposition. The Castle of Petropolis is 
situated northward from Rio de Janciro a half-day’s journey, and 
is a charming place, reminding one of Saratoga, or ms in Kurope, 
It is built on the side of a mountain, and surrounded with a real 
village composed of villas belonging to the high society of Rio de 
Janeiro, to the members of the Diplomatie Corps, and of the aris- 
tocracy of the Brazilian provinces. Dom Pedro liked Petropolis 
so much that he used to leave it only on Saturdays, to go to Rio 
to preside at the Ministers’ Councils, which were held ai 3 rem. 
on account of the heat in that tropical climate, 
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letter-earriers’ monument to 


THE 
erected in Washington 


S. Cox will probably be 


* Corporat’ TANNER and W. H. Dudley have formed a busi- 
ness partnership in Washington 
QUEEN VICYVORIA, it ported, will ask the ex-Emperor of 





Brazil to be her guest at Windsor Castle 

Tn ident has appointed Alonzo J. Edgerton to be United 
Stat District Judge tor the district of South Dakota. 

YOUNG ABRAHAM LINCOLN, son of our Minister to Great Brit- 


iin, has been vi ry ill in Paris, where | is attending school. 


SENATOR FARWELL intends introduc ing, at th coming session 


of Congress, a bill to abolish the civil-service examination sys- 
tem. 

THE President has 
Officer, and John* J. Ridgeway to be 
Vhilad Ip] ; 

Tuk New Orleans 


Burke, recently Stat 


Naval 


Surveyor of Customs at 


appointed Thomas J. Powers to be 


Grand Ju y has indicted 


Major E. A. 


bezzlement and forgery in 


Treasurer, for emb« 


connection with a fraudulent issue and sale of State bonds. 


Sin EDWARD GUINNESS has given §1.000,000 for the erection 


London. He also gives 


of the poor of Dub- 


ff dwellings for the laboring poor of 


$250,000 to be similarly used for the benefit « 


lin. 


It is said that Bismarck has consented to allow his name to 


ne borne 


y anew steamer of the Hamburg-American Steamship 


Company, which is expected to be the largest and swiftest ship 
afloat. 

IN calling a Council of Congregational churches for the install- 
tion of its new pastor, Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, declined 
to invite the Church of the Pilgrims, of which Rey. Dr. Storrs 
is pastor. 

Poor Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria has again fuiled in his ef- 
fort to obtain a wife. 
him. He 


The Princess d’Alencon will not marry 


may yet be driven to give his title to an American 


heiress in exchange for solid cost. 


Tuls is the way the Philadelphia Press puts it: ‘“* Postmaster- 
sneral Wanamaker enjoys the distinction of being the first man 
hose success in private business was regarded by his enemies 


lie rvice.” 


York, has appointed Mrs. Mary N. 


Williams as Sche 


disqualifying him for pu 
MAYOR GRANT, of New 


gnew and Mrs. Clara M. | Commissioners for 





the term of three years. Mrs. Agnew “ady served one 
term to the general acceptan of the pt 
Tue President has appointed omas Clay McDowell’ to be 


Collector of Internal Revenue for the Seventh Kentucky Distriet. 
vice Colonel Goodloe, dec Mr. McDowell is Mrs. Goodloe’s 


Jame i. 


anna 
on-in-law. 
dah 


Beatty ha en appointed Chief Justice 








SECRETARY-OF-WAR Proctor, in his first annual report to the 


President, recommends that members of the National Guard be 


given a chance to gain a commission in the army. Coneerning 


desertions he says that the pit 1 of the whe question is to make 


the service worth secking. 


GENERAL BOULANGER’S personz! expenses are defrayed by his 
receives a certain amount 
The 


‘enough to 


admirers in France. 
collects d 


Ky ery W eek he 


from working people in the provinces. amount 


] 


: . 
en thus fur lare 


varies from week to week, but has b 
keep the wolf from his door. 
UNITED-STATES-SENATOR-ELECT SQUIRE, of Washington, has a 
beautiful home at Seattle, and i popular socially, throughout 
in New York. 
Miss 


celebrated manufseturer’s family there. 


his State, as is Chauncey Depew llis wife is a 


} 


‘harming and very wealthy lady, who was 
!ion, N. Y., of the 


Remington, of 


Bielefeld. 


October. He 


THE oldest man in Ge Jordan. of 


110th year on the 6th of has 


IIe completed his 
been presented a gold medal the present Emperor, bearing a 
when 


health 


baby 


portrait of the lat ! 
Jordan was eighteen years of age. 
and has possession of his faculties 

GOVERNOR-ELECT CAMPBELL, of Ohi 
ts of Pythias, the 
Kiks. 


extremely charitable. He is described by the 


Knight Templar, a 
Knigh Grand Army of the Re- 


Order of 


member of the 


public, and the attends the Presbyterian 


Church and is 


New \Lork 


World as “a great worker and very systematic. He 
possesses marked Scotch characteristics, one of which is a stub- 


born adherence to any opinion once formed,” 


AmonG recent deaths is that of Samuel Soule, a California 


pioneer and prominent in politics from the early days of the 
State. He was of Puritan stock, and gained a great reputation 
as the member of the Vigilance Committee who opposed extreme 
measures in the punishment of the 
Mr. Soule 


late Judge Terry while the 


latter was under arrest. held many offices of trust 


under the State Government, and was also for years an able 
newspaper writer. 
Rev. T. DE Witt TALMAGE visited Athens, en route to the 


for the new taber- 
rom Mars Hill, from 
ians. Dr. Talmage preached 


Holy Land, and secured there a corner-stone 
nacle to be built in Brooklyn. it is taken 
Ather 
there himself during his visit to a large concourse of people. His 


22: Then Paul stood in the midst of Mars 


which St. Paul addressed the 


text was, Acts xvii., 
Hill, and said, Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things ye 
are too superstitious.” Subsequently the Brooklyn preacher had 
an interview with the Prime Minister of Greece, and an audience 


with the Queen of Greéce and the ex-Kmpress Victoria of Ger- 





many. . 

THE possibilities of American citizenship are illustrated by 
the facet that Mr. Charlies H. Turner, who has earned an honest 
living by driving an ice-cart, has been nominated as the Tam- 
many candidate for Congress in the Sixth New York District. 
Mr. Turner has paid for his education by werking hard during 
several months of euch year and studying the t, and he is ap- 


parently quite as well qualified for the position of Representative 


as very many who have won it by money rather than brains. It 
hey hav 


or the reason t! ifr, Turner is poor and 


is to the credit of the Tammany chiefs thet ‘ made this 
nomination distinctly 


capable, 
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* UNCLE SAM'S FARM.”—NO. IV. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF THE ARID REGION AND LANDS DEPENDENT 
UPON RAIN-FALL. 

! HERE is a popular impression among people living east of 
the 100th meridian that the cost of agricultural produc- 
tion is greater in the arid region than within the limits of 

the “rain belt.’ This is an error which should be at once and 

forever dispelled from the public mind. The writer of this 
article was summarily undeceived upon this point by a Montana 
farmer, whose prompt reply to an assertion as to the greater cost 
of irrigation was, “ Irrigation is cheaper than the natural rain- 
fall.” This apparently paradoxical reply was explained thus: 

“At the Nast you have a crop of corn which is suffering from 

drought. If no rain comes you will have, say only half a crop. 

The value of a full crop will be, say fifty bushels of shelled 

corn at fifty cents per bushel, $25. The loss of half of this is 

$12.50. What would you give for a sufficient supply of water to 
secure a maximum crop? Certainly $10 an acre. But we can 
gct it by irrigation for $2 an acre.” In a word, irrigation in- 
sures a crop every year, or two crops each year, to the full capa- 
bility of the soil, and eiiminates the most distressing feature of 
f:rming in the East—the uncertainties due to droughts and an 
excessive amount of rain-fall. Again, irrigated land is superior 
to unirrigated land in another respect, related to the former. 

The different crops need different quantities of water and at dif- 

ferent times. The rain-full treats all alike. But the farmer who 

irtigates learns the needs of the different crops, as he icarns the 
hsbits of his domestie animals. 

There is, however, a third particular in which the irrigated 
lands of the arid region are superior to the lands of the “ rain 
belt.” The heavens supply to vegetation two aliments essential to 
I-72 and growth—water and sunshine. The direct rays of the sun 
are as essential to plant growth as water. The advantage which 
the arid region enjoys in this respect is indicated by the fact that 
there is an annual average of 3,810 hours of sunshine in New 
Mexico, 2,671 hours at New York City, and 1,121 hours at Lon- 
don. Owing to its elevation the arid region also has about one- 
fifth less atmospheric air to obstruct the sun’s rays. The greater 
size and weight, and the superior flavor of the fruits of southern 
California are due to the fact that they enjoy during their growth 
more sunshine than fruits which grow in the “rain belt.” The 
standard weight of oats per bushel at the East is 32 pounds; 
but in the arid region, under culture by irrigation, their weight 
runs up to from 38 to 48 pounds per bushel. 

There is still another and very important advantage in irrfga- 
tion. The waters which descend from the mountains bear a valu- 
able fertilizing silt which penetrates to every part of the soil and 
enriches the whole uniformly. This fertilizing property of the 
water of irrigation is observable by every practical farmer. 
Senator Stewart, of Nevada, declared in his speech delivered in 
the Senate February 9th, 1889: “Torty acres of land properly 
irrigated anywhere in the arid region will support a family as 
well as 160 acres in a region cultivated by rain-fall.” Others say 
one acre in the arid region is worth two in the “ rain belt.” Such 
testimony is abundantly confirmed by the experiences of farmers 
in every State and Territory of the arid region. 

THE CLIMATOLOGY OF THE ARID REGION. 

The limited amount of rain-fall upon the agricultural lands of 
the arid region is mainly duc to meteorological conditions im- 
posed by mountain ranges. The prevailing winds of that portion 
of the United States which lies west of the Rocky Mountains, 
and, to a considerable extent, of the area east of that “ divide,” 
are south-west winds, which come from the Pacific Ocean. In 
approaching our shores these winds pass over the Kuro Siwa, o? 
warm Japan current—the “Gulf Stream of the Pacific "—and 
thus become heavily charged with moisture. As they reach our 
shores they hold in suspension an amount of humidity which, if 
equally distributed, would be sufficient to water all the lands of 
the area over which they blow. But the uniformity of the rain- 
fall is broken by great mountain ranges. This is easily explained. 
The earth’s atmosphere diminishes rapidly in density from the 
surface upward. One-half its entire weight or volume is within 


18,480 feet, or 34 miles, of the sca level. Again, half the entire ~ 


moisture in the air is within 6,500 feet, or 14 miles, of the sea 
level. Now the diminution of density caused by elevation pro- 
duces a reduction of temperature, and reduction of temperature 
causes a rapid reduction in the capacity of air to hold moisture. 
As the warm, moisture-laden winds from the Pacific Ocean strike 
our Western shores and pass over the continent they are repeat- 
edly tossed upward by mountain ranges whose average eleva- 
tion is from 6,000 to 15,000 feet. These ranges—the Coast 
range and the several Rocky Mountain ranges and groups—thus 
compel a very large precipitation from these moisture-laden 
winds, while the intermediate valleys and plateaus on either side 
of the great “ divide ” receive very little moisture. The average 
annual rain-fall on the mountains is from 35 to 75 inches, whilo 
on the lower lands it is only from 5 to 15 inches annually. It is 
believed that an annual rain-fall of at least 28 inches is necessary 
to successful agriculture. 

The various conditions which affect the productivencss of the 
earth's surface, viz., quality of soil, elevation, topographical feat- 
ures, and latitude, produce widely different agricultural results. 
The quality of the water brought down from the mountain sides 
also affects plart-life differently. So throughout our vast arid 
region, which in an intense degree displays all this variety of con- 
ditions, we must expect to see wide differences in the results of 
the applied art of irrigation. 

There is in some quarters of the West a popular belief that 
the rain belt or humid area is moving westward. This is attrib- 
uted to various causes. Some think it is the result of laying 
railroad tracks in an east and west direction; others that it is 
due to the influence of telegraph wires, while others attribute it 
to an increased amount of evaporation from the cultivated lands 
of the Western and North-western States. A gentleman of some 
distinction attributes it to a sympathetic relation between the 
earth and man’s moral, intellectual, and spiritual advancement, 
and in this view predicts that oranges will some day grow in 
Alaska. Aside from the merits of this question, it is undoubt- 
edly true that lands which a few years ago were believed to be 
too dry for culture are now yielding good crops after being 
plowed. This appears to be due mainly to the fact that a large 
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part of the rain-fall which formorly ran off the hard surface of 
the Jand into the streams is now absorbed by the soil. So th» 
fact appears to stand beyond all question that the limit of the 
area which may be cultivated without irrigation is from 200 to 
300 miles farther west than it was formerly supposed to be. 
FORESTS AND IRRIGATION. , 

It is a fhet beyond dispute that forests on the ides of the 
mountains throughout the arid region do perform a very iimpor- 
tunt function in a general scheme of irrigation, by protecting the 
snows from the direct rays of the sun, thus preventing them 
from melting before they can be utilized as storage reservoirs 
during the season of crop growth. In this connection may be 
mentioned the proposition, which appears to be perfectly practi- 
eal, that the smaller mountain streams shall be diverted, during 
the winter months, into shaded ravines and chasms so as to form 
large masses of icee—small glaciers—the melting of which will be 
slower even than that of snow on the exposed mountain sides 
To a certain extent this may become a very useful mode of stor- 
ing water for irrigation. The snow and ice on the lofty mountain 
summits now furnish, by their gradual melting, an abundant sup- 


rid revion during 





ply of water in Utah and in other parts of the 
the entire irrigating season. 

TEMPERATURE AND HEALTHUFULNESS OF THE ARID REGION. 

There are three physical conditions which mainly determine 
the average annual temperature and the seasonal differences of 
temperature of different localities throughout the arid region. 
First, the fact that it has a range of 17 deg. 30 min. of latitude; 
second, the fact that its western border is warmed by the Kuro 
Siwa, or Japan current, while its castern border has the cooler 
continental climate of the interior; and, third, differences of clo- 
vation, each 600 feet of clevation having about the same effeci 
upon temperature as one degree, or 691 statute miles, of latitude. 
Of course these differences of physical conditions involve marked 
local differences both of temperature and humidity. Klevation 
also determines the density or pressure of the atmosphere. These 
are the chief atmospheric conditions which determine the com- 
fort and healthfulness of animal life. Generally it may be said 
that there is no more healthful portion of the globe than the arid 
region of the United States. It possesses also that peculiar elas- 
ticity of climate which is promotive of the development of brain 
and brawn alike. 

In the higher altitudes, where the air is very light and dry, 
nasal catarrh affects certain persons, and such localities are also 
unfavorable to persons afflicted with certain diseases of the 
heart. There is an endemic disorder known as “ mountain fever” 
} 


to which certain persons are subject. But a residence in t 
arid region produces an almost certain cure of pulmonary di.- 
eases not too far developed, and malarial troubles are there al- 
mast unknown. During the winter months there is sometimes a 
fog which rests over the Salt Lake valley called by the Indians 
Po-go-nip. It is said to canse pneumonia in children, if due caro 
is not taken to prevent their undue exposure to its influences, 
but it is not regarded as of any serious consequence us a con- 
dition of the healthfulness of that particular locality. 
TRANSPORTATION INTERESTS OF THE ARID Recio: 

Thirty years ago the project of constructing a railroad across 
the continent was regarded by many as chimerical. But the 
great war for the preservation of the nationa} life came, and a 
Pacific railroad was seen to te a political necessity. It was 
built, and its construction stands to the glory of the statesmen or 
that period, with the abolition of slavery and the establishment 
of American nationality upon a firmer foundation. The Pacific 
Railroad of the war period not only served the political purpose 
for which it was constructed, but has been the avant courier and 
promoting cause of a development which will in a few years be 
expressed in eight or ten populous States of the Union. 

Already the National Government has many times over becn 
remunerated for the aid it extended to the Pacific Railroad com 
panies in lands and in money, by the appreciated value of the re- 
maining public lands, and by the saving effected in the cost of 
transporting Government officers, employés, and supplies, and the 
United States mails. The total length of the first Pacific railroai 
from Omaha to San Francisco is 1,867 miles, but to-day there aro 
within the limits of the arid region more than 17,000 miles of 
railroad track, forming six or seven independent and sharply 
compcting transcontinental lincs. These railroads are now sus- 
tained not by “through traffic,” but mainly by local traffic which 
has been developed by the pastoral, agricultural, and mineral 
pursuits of the arid region, and by the general commerce which 
has followed in the train of those industries. 

This is clearly illustrated by the following data, showing the 
through and local traffic of the Union Pacifie and the Northern 
Pacitic Railroads for the year 1888: 

NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 
Tons carried. 
Through Freight...... aweue ea 
i. ee 2,376,924 





UNION TPACIFIC RAILROAD. 

Tons carried one mile. Receipt:. 

Through Freight.............426,501,166 $3,944,262 

BOE PIES vos acdccsecctss 705,174,234 9,332,220 
While the country has not yet begun to comprehend, much 
less to properly appreciate, the magnitude of the development 
which waits upon irrigation, railroad enterprise is not only 
abreast of the new movement, but somewhat in advance of it. 
The Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
Chicago and Northwestern, the Union Pacific, the Central Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, the Atchison. Topeka and 
Santa Fé, and other railroad companies are constructing new 
lines and forming new commercial connections whereby they 
may be the better enabled to secure the traffic results of future 
settlement and development. In this struggle for the traffic of 
the future, these corporations are now supplying facilities con- 


siderably in advance of the present demands of commerce and of 


productive enterprise. Rates of transportation throughout the 
arid region are effectually regulated and determined not only by 
such competition between the railroad companies themselves, 
but also by the interaction of commercial and industrial forces 
operating through the railroads and created by them. It is one 
of the marvels of this wondrous age that muaiuly through the 
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commercial facilities afforded by railroad transportation this 

branch of ** Uncle Sam’s Farm,” the great arid region, only a few 

years ago segregated to the use of wandering Indians, has been 

perfectly subdued to the arts of peace, and that it is to-day closely 

associated with the commercial activities of the whole world. 
MINERAL Resources OF THE ARID REGION. 

It is impossible to present here anything more than a very 
general survey of the vast mineral resources of this portion of 
* Uncle Sam’s farm.” These resources, in connection with the 
agricultural possibilities of the arid region, will form the integral 
parts of a highly organized, prosperous, and substantial industry, 
the development of the various parts of which will be along the 
line of their interdependent commercial relationships and largely 
the result thereof: 

Gold and Silver—The value of the rold and silver product of the United 
States is greater than that of any other country on the globe, It is two 
and one-fourth times that of Mexico, the country whose product is next 
to that of the United States in the order of magnitude. Thirty-three per 
cent. of the world’s product of gold and forty-two per cent. of its product 


of silver is the yield of mining in the United States. The silver product 
f this country in 1887 was $33,136,000, and the gold product $53,941,800. 
Practically this entire yield of the precious metals—ovecr ninety-nine per 


cent. of it—was the product of the arid resion, for the sold of California, 
$13,400,000, and the silver of that State, $1,500,000, was from mines within 
the limits of the arid region. This total value of precious metals, 
£87,000,000, was almost entirely the product of Ixsborin some form. The 
earth presents opportunities to mankind while the hand of labor coins 
them into values. Probably this product, $87,000,000, furnished a markct 
for products of agriculture to the value of at least $35,000,000, almost el] 
the yieid of the soil of the arid region through irrigation. Aside from the 
monetary value of gold and silver in the finance of the world’s commerce, 








ihe production of these metals has an exceedingly important relation to 
‘he industrial development of the arid region, and as such has a forceful 
claim upon the protective care of the National Government. 

Coal —The arid region ebounds in coal of excellent quality. Its total 
yield in 1887 was about 2,000,000 tons. The deposits of coal fully devcl- 
oped in Wyoming could supply the world for an indefinite period. In a 
certain locality, the Rock Springs mines, the supply is estimated at 
25,000,000 tons to the square mile. Anthracite coal has been found in Col- 
orado and New Mexico, and excellent coking coal in Wyoming. Ex- 
tensive beds of cannel coal from fifteen to twenty feet thick, yielding oil 
abundantly, have also been discovered in Wyoming. 

Petroleum—The petroleum field of Wyoming, probably extending into 
Montane, is more extensive than that of New York and Pennsylvaria 
combined, and at points where tapped yields abundantly. Natural gas 
has also been discovered in the same region and probably exists in great 
volume, 

Lead—The total lead product of the United States during the year 1887 
was 160,700 tons, valued at $14,468,000, of which ninety-four pcr cent. was 
the product of the arid region. The supply of ore is inexhaustible. About 
eighty per cent. of the entire quantity of lead produced in this country is 
the joint product of silver and lead mining. 

Copper—The total copper product of the United States during the year 
1887 was 92,335 tons, valued at $21,052,440, of which fifty-five per cent. 
was the product of the arid region. The supply of copper in that region 
is inexhaustible. 

Jron—Iron abounds throughout the entire Rocky Mountain region, end 
ores of excellent Bessemer steel] quality are found in inexhaustible quanti- 
ties. Salt, sulphate, and carbonate of soda, and a large number of other 
iscful metals and minerals are also found in various parts of the arid 
region, and in practically inexhaustible quantitics. 

Such is the character of this portion of “ Unele Sam's Farm,” 
its soil and its subterranean resources. It is a field ‘ white unto 
harvest.” The quickening influence of irrigation in the develop- 
ment of agricultural lands will here stimulate enterprise to active 
effort in every branch of human industry. 

THE INDIAN AS A TENANT OF UNCLE Sam’s Farm. 

That part of ‘ Uncle Sam’s Farm ” which we are now consid- 
ering—the great arid region—was until about thirty years ago 
practically sequestered to the use of the Indians of this country 
as a common hunting-ground. When the Cherokees were located 
in the Indian Territory in 1838, a strip of land sixty miles wide 
and two hundred and twenty miles long adjacent to the State of 
Kansas was granted to that tribe, as an “ outlet” or highway to 
this vast field of savage sport. No person then supposed that 
this vast area would or could be appropriated to any better use. 
From that time onward the Indians generally were permitted to 
leave their reservations and to spend the summer months in the 
arid region, but when the value of this area for pastoral pur- 
poses was discovered, the buffalo, the elk, and the moose retired 
before the millions of horses, cattle, and sheep which took their 
places, and the Texas cow-boy became the presiding genius of this 
vast domain. Thus the Indian was held close corralled upon his 
reservation by a force of circumstances which forever marked 
the end of his nomadic career. 

The total Indian population of the United States, including 
that of the Indian Territory, is now 246,036, and they occupy 
108,389,469 acres of land. This provides 440 acres to every In- 
dian man, woman, and child. Practically this is waste land, al- 
though every 160 acres of it is amply sufficient for the support of 
a civilized family. The hopelessness of converting the Indian into 
an agriculturist by the reservation plan is becoming more and more 
apparent, and it seems also to be certain that he will never be- 
come a worker, or a useful member of society, until, under proper 
protection, he is brought closely in contact with the influences of 
civilized life, and until he has ceased to be a mere encumberer of 
a large and fair portion of the national domain, which in the 
course of a few years will be reclaimed by the art of irrigation. 

CONCLUSION. 

The subjugation of the lands of the arid region to the uses of 
civilized man implies very much, and it promises very much. It 
summons the nation at once to an opportunity and a duty. The 
magnitude and importance of the work, and the evident need of 
devising a broad and comprehensive plan of reclamation at the 
earliest practicable moment, mark the present time as an epoch 
in the history of the country. A generation which saved the 
life of this uation by an enormous sacrifice of human life and a 
vast expenditure of money is passing away, and upon the gener- 
ation immediately following devolves the heroic duty of providing 
for a large expansion of the national resources. The example of 
the nations of antiquity piques us to endeavor, and upon us rests 
the obligation of the Divine mandate—" Subdue the earth.” To 
doubt that this great task will be met manfully and effectually, 
would be to impeach the patriotism and intelligence of the pres- 
ent generation of men. 
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IN FASHION’S GLASS. 
A REFLECTION OF BRIDAL GOWNS AND WEDDING FANCIES. 


NOTICEABLE feature among foreign modes is, that while 
A the evening and dinner-gowns will be cut extremely décol- 
leté, the wedding-gown will have the corsage high-necked, fre- 
quently with a military collar, and seldom open with more than 
a small V at the throat, just enough to display the necklace. 
Over here one follows their inclination, and if the bride has hand- 
some shoulders she is very apt to have her bodice cut accord- 
ingly. Many of the newly designed wedding-gowns prove that 
the Directoire coat is by no means dead yet, at least for tall, 
slender women, for the fronts have wide revers and waistcoats 
made of jabots of exquisite lace. Another, just completed, is ex- 
tremely pretty. It is made of white silk, the bodice high, a 
sash on one side, and a couple of trailing wreaths of orange-blos- 
goms and myrtle. The skirt is draped with Brussels guipure, 






































WEDDING-GOWN. 


Published by permission of B. Altman & Co. 


This elegant design is a combination of Bengal satin and ivory- 
white velvet. The former comprises the front, which is exqui- 
sitely wrought with pearls, while the latter is adopted for the 
bodice and pleated train. 

Very young brides frequently wear satin in ivory or pearl- 
white, or the real antique moiré; but undoubtedly the most 
youthful toilette is supplied by the lustrous faille Frangaise. 
More inexpensive gowns may be made of the beautiful silk-warp 
Henriettas; and the soft, creamy India or China silks make 
charming wedding-gowns of simple design, with a modest allow- 
ance of garnitures, as a lavish display would hardly be in keep- 
ing with the material. For a morning wedding, a tailor-made 
gown of white cloth of an exquisitely fine quality is frequently 
chosen, sometimes with garnitures of fine silver passementerie or 
embroidery. The effect is heightened by having the cloth skirt 
caught up on the left side, showing bencath a breadth of white 
moirs. A bonnet is invariably worn with a costume of this sort, 
and presents a mixture of the white cloth with moiré ribbon and 
an aigrette of silver. 

Some bridesmaids’ costumes at a recent English wedding 
were so extremely unique as to deserve mention. ‘The skirts 


were of finely crimped poppy-red nun’s-veiling, with four rows of 


delicate black-lace insertion, graduated in width, laid on. Incroy- 
able coats of rich, soft black silk, lined with red, having revers 
and wide cuffs of jet on red silk, red waistcoats, and large red 
buttons covered with jet at cach side of the coat bodice. Each 
hat, of eream felt, was low in the crown and slanting, with 
sailor brim, but cut away short at the back, where there was a 
band of jet which had the appearance of 1 handsome comb. The 
brim was lined with black lace, and the crown almost hidden by 
black-silk bows and an aigrette of red ostrich feathers, appar- 
ently fastened by the jet comb. The long suéde gloves were 
cream-colored, the hose red, and the Louis XV. shoes of black 
patent leather piped with red, with red heels and large jet buck- 
les. The bridegroom pfesented each bridesmaid with her silk hose 
and shoes, as well as a red feather fan, mounted in black and 
tied with cream, black, and red ribbons, fastened at the handle 
A pretty gift for the bridesmaid is a lit- 
tle silver brooch in the form of a large hook and eye, connected, 
with the initials of the bride on one and those of the bridegroom 
on the other. If there is a page to carry the train, the heok-and- 
eye design is used for cuff-links. The prettiest costume for a 
page is that of Charles I., made in white satin, with a cap of the 
same, full ruff of lace, white-silk hose, and black-velvet shoes 


with a jet star brooch, 


with large paste buckles. 

The autumn and winter bride and bridesmaid have an oppor- 
tunity for picturesque adornment which the bride of spring can- 
not attain; for no floral accompaniment to a wedding is more 


beautiful than tic ragged, graceful chrysanthomums of this season 
of the year, whether tied in huge bunches on tall walking-sticks 
or carried in gilded hand-baskets. 

Silk petticoats are the fancy at present, those of striped or 
changeable taffetas being favored. Satin is also a choice with 
some, and the newest designs display one wide or three narrow 
flounces of black lace. 

New gloves are in the varied dahlia shades, which resemble 
heliotrope, but have more of a reddish tinge. 

The “* Bolero” hat, with band of swinging jet on the brim and 
great bunches of pompons on the crown, is becoming very pop- 
lar. ELLA STARR. 


THE BIG GUNS OF OUR NAVY. 

HE reeent departure of the vessels of our new navy on a 

protracted cruise in foreign waters is an incident of morc 
than ordinary importance, and has attracted attention both at 
home and abroad. By way of illustrating the formidable arma- 
ment of these cruisers, we give en page 324 several striking pict- 
ures. including one of the forward 8-inch gun of the Boston. The 
other vessels have guns of similar calibre but differing somewhat 
in construction. The capacity of the gun illustrated is something 
enormous, being 32 feet long and of 8-inch calibre. It throws a shot 
weighing 250 pounds a distance of six miles, with a charge of 125 
pounds of powder. Great care is exercised in handling these guns 
—especially to see that the breech gas-check is perfectly tight— 
as the slightest escape of gas around the shot or breech during 
the discharge would destroy the gw in about ten rounds. The 
erosive action of the escaping gas, backed by the enormous press- 
ure of the sudden discharge, operates like a sand-blast, eating 
out the hardest steel. When this gun is tired, therefore, there 
must be absolutely no leak of gas from the time of the explosion 
until the shot leaves the mouth of the gun. 

The cruiser Chicago’s gun can be electrically fired from the pilot- 
house. As the piece is loaded the gunner inserts the exploder, 
which closes a supplementary circuit and lights an electric light 
in the pilot-house corresponding to the number of the gun. Thus 
the captain becomes aware that this particular gun is loaded— 
all the guns having their respective tell-tale lights in the pilot- 
house. Our illustration shows the commander in the act of 
“ firing.” 

The call “to quarters” is always an exciting event on ship- 
board, as it comes unexpectedly, being sounded in connection 
with getting the ship ready for immediate battle. It often 
happens at night, and presents one of the most active scenes 
upon a “ man-of-war.” 

THE SQUADRON OF EVOLUTION. 

The cruisers Chicago, Yorktown, Boston, and Atlanta, on sail- 

ing from New York proceeded directly to Boston, and anchoring 





in the harbor, were objects of universal interest, crowds of visit- 
ors boarding and inspecting the vessels on tne days set apart 
for their reception. The officers of the squadron were entertained 
at a banquet, were given two or three receptions by prominent 
clubs, and were fairly overwhelmed by civilities of every sort 
from the hospitable people. 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 

IIE explorer Stanley may be expected to reach the African 

coast at any moment. A dispatch from Captain Wissman 
says that Stanley arrived at Mpwapwa, 150 miles inland. on No- 
vember 10th, and that he had with him all the European members 
of the expedition. min and Stanley had repeatedly fought and 
repulsed the Mahdists, capturing the Mahdi’s grand banner. Offi- 
cial reports show that during his African exploration le made an 
unexpected discovery of real value in finding an extension of the 
Victoria Nyanza toward the south-west. The utmost southerly 
reach of the extension is south latitude two degrees, forty-eight 
minutes. This brings the Victoria Nyanza within 155 miles of 
Lake Tanganyika. The area of the extension is 26,900 square 
miles. This is probably the most important geographical discoy- 
ery in the dark continent, or sinec Captain Speke sct eyes upon 
the magnificent expanse of the Victoria Nyanza itself. 

A letter from Stanley to a friend in London gives a full ac- 
count of the troubles and sufferings which attended his home- 
ward march, showing that at one time he was sick unto death, 
and that his entire force was reduced to the verge of starvation. 
A number actually died for want of food, and the remainder only 
escaped by the timely appearance of another detachment of the 
expedition with supplies. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Novemser 18tu—At Cold Spring Harbor, Henry G. de Forest, promi- 
nently identified with religious and charitable enterprises of New York, 
aged 70; in New York, Dr. William Cockcroft, for nearly fifty years a 
practicing physician and surgeon, aged 72. November 191h—In New 
Haven, W. W. Converse, president of the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, aged 60 ; at Jacksonville, [l]., Professor T. D. Nutting, of the 
State Institution for the Blind ; in Boston, Charles H. Montague, city edit- 
or of the Globe; in Summit, N.J., Elizabeth C. Kinney, a famous author- 
ess, aged 79. November 2ist—In Chicago, Toleman Wheeler, one of the 
most widely known and wealthy men of the city, aged 88 ; in New York, 
Richard L. Schieffelin, a well-known lawyer and old-time resident, aged 
88; in Augusta, Me., Colonel Darius Alden, closely identified with the 
railway interests of the State, aged 80; in Kansas City, Mo., Rev. Chris- 
tian Blum, one of the leaders of the German Methodist Church in New 
York and Brooklyn, aged 61; at Goldsboro, N. C., William T. Dortch, a 
prominent citizen and former member of the Confederate Congress, aged 
65; in New York, James A. Rathven, the noted chess-player and song- 
writer, aged 68. November 22d.—At Easton, Pa., Edward J. Fox, a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, aged 65. November 23d—In Boston, Captain Robert B, 
Forbes, one of the last of the old merchant princes of the city, aged 78. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE sum of $50,000 was realized in premiums on seats for 
the first Patti night in Chicago. 


THE total expense of maintaining the Brazilian Government 
in 1888 was $74,745,000, and during the same year the United 
States expended for pensions alone $80,288,000. 


THE annual report of the Register of the Treasury shows that 
the total amount of Government bonds outstanding is 762,428,812, 
of which amount only $10,362,850, or 1.30 per cent., are held 
abroad. 

PETITIONS are being circulated in the District of Columbia 
asking Congress to select Washington for the site of the World's 
Fair, and proposing a guarantee fund of $15,000,000 to be 
raised by issuing bonds. 


A MORMON witness in a case on trial in Salt Lake City said 
that a Mormon passing through the Endowment Hiouse might be 
“sealed” to a dead woman, who would be his wife in the next 
world if she accepted him there. 


TuE Ohio Democratic State Committee will contest the election 
of Kk. L. Lampson as Lieutenant-governor, on the ground that il- 
legal votes were cast. He has a declared plurality of twenty-two 
votes over Mr. Marquis, the Democratic candidate. 


Tuz centennial of the ratification of the Constitution of the 
United States by North Carolina was celebrated with great éclat 
at Fayetteville on the 21st and 22d ult. There were military 
and civie displays, orations, fireworks, etc., some 30,000 persons 
participating in the patriotic festival. 


THE annual report of the First Assistant Postmaster-general 
shows that the whole number of appointments of postmasters for 
the past year was 20,030, of which 8,854 were on resignations 
and commissions expired, 7,853 on removals, 553 on death of 
postmasters, and 2,770 on establishment of post-offices. 


Wirtu the completion of the vessels now building and appro- 
priated for, the United States will possess ten armored vessels, 
thirteen single-turreted monitors, twenty-one steel cruisers or 
gun-boats, two dynamite cruisers, a practice cruiser for cadets, 
an armored ram or torpedo-boat, and seven iron steamers. 


AN evangelistic movement in the fashionable end of London 
is just now attracting attention. The plan adopted is to make 
personal visits upon people in the West End, and seek by direct 
intercourse to interest them in religion. It is asserted that ail 
the houses in fashionable London, not excluding Marlborough 
House, the residence of the Prince of Wales, will be visited in 
this way. 

A RepvuBLicaN Territorial convention has just been held in 
Alaska, delegates being present from all parts of the Territory 
except from Westward and the Yukon River County. A memo- 
rial to Congress was passed asking that the Territory be allowed 
a Delegate in Congress, that homestead laws be extended to 
Alaska in modified form, and for the creation of a commission to 
submit to Congress a code of laws for the Territory. 


IN a recent address to a Grand Army post, General Russell A. 
Alger said: “We are going to propose a bill for Congress com- 
pelling the census-takers to take a full description of every soldier 
that fought in the war, so that we may have a history in brief of 
their military records filed at Washington and classified, so that 
pensions may be given to poor soldiers and their widows without 
having to send and search for records all over the world. We 
can and will do without a claim agent.” 


TuHREE Australians who are walking across the American 
continent reached St. Paul, Minn., from Tacoma a few days since. 
They are on a tour of the world from Melbourne on a wager that 
the tour cannot be made in eight months. The conditions of the 
bet are that every appliance may be used for traveling after 
reaching New York, but the journey across North America must 
be made on foot. The bet is for £3,000, and the pedestrians 
are due at the Auckland Club in Melbourne just eight months 
from the date of their departure. The travelers are in good 
health and are confident of success, 


Senator Frye, who has recently made an inspection of the 
Pacific roads, gives it as his opinion that there is no reason at 
all why the Government should lose anything by the Union Pa- 
cific. All it needs to assure the payment of its indebtedness is 
an extension of time and a reduction of interest to Government 
rates. The Central Pacific does not give so much promise. The 
line over which the Government has a lien has little or no local 
business, and the three branch roads into Nevada, which for a 
few years were of immense value as feeders when the Comstock 
lode, for instance, was in its glory, are now practically worth- 
less. 

A FRENCU inventor by a chemical process prepares a silk-like 
fabric from cellulose, out of which fabrics aro woven that closely 
resemble silk. Specimens of the new fabric were recently exhib- 
ited to the members of the Silk Association of America. They 
found that it would take twice the quantity of the artificial fab- 
rie by weight to produce a given quantity of cloth that it would 
of pure silk, that it would not be as strong as silk by about one- 
third, and that it almost entirely lacked the clasticity of silk. It 
resembled silk in appearance, but that was all. 
or cheapness as compared with silk has not yet been demon- 
It is hardly probable that anything will be found to 
take the place of the silk-worm’s thread. 


Its relative cost 


strated. 


Tn a recent speech to the French Chamber of Deputies, Prime- 
minister Tirard outlined the policy of the Government. This, he 
said, is pre-eminently peaceful. The Government will strive for 
the upbuilding of the people in industrial and commercial *pur- 
suits. While ample preparations for war will be maintained, M. 
Tirard insists that an“ honorable and dignified peace ” is all that 
is sought. The temper of the members of the Chamber was 
shown in the action that followed the speech of the Premier, who 
suid that unless a vote of contidence was passed the Ministry 
would resign. A motion demanding urgency for a revision of 
the Constitution, which M. Tirard denounced as tending to divide 
the majority party, was promptly rejected by y decisive vote, 
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1. FIRING THE HEAVY GUNS BY ELECTRICITY FROM THE FIGHTING PILOT-HOUSE OF THE “ CHICAGO. 2. MANCEUVRING THE * BOSTON’S” FORWARD GUN. 
3. CALLING TO QUARTERS AND OPENING THE MAGAZINE HATCHWAYS ON THE “ATLANTA.” 


THE NEW CRUISERS—FEATURES OF THE “CHICAGO,” THE “BOSTON,” AND THE “ATLANTA”: THE “BOSTON’S” FORWARD GUN. 
DRAWN BY ©, BUNNELL.—[SEE Pace 323.] 
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THE DISASTROUS FIRE IN LYNN, MASS 
Ti WO HUNDRED AND NINETY-SIX buildings in the busi- 
ness centre of Lynn, Mass., the biggest shoe manufacturing 
town in the world, were totally destroyed by fire on the 26th ult 
The loss is estimated at $7,000,000. At least 8,000 operatives 
164 
Among the burned buildings were forty-two brick structures, 142 
One chureh 


were thrown out of work and families rendered homeless 


business houses built of wood, and 112 dwellings. 
Railroad 


the 


(the Central Congregational), the Eastern Station, four 


banks, and four newspapers were among public concerns 


OF 


EVOLUTION 


THE SQUADRON 


burned out. The fire spread with such frightful rapidity that t! 


tire department was helpless and the flames leaped from street to 
Phe 


street with little opposition in the shape of water heat was 


sv intense that the men could not get near chough to use their 
streams to advantage, and although assistance was sent from 
Boston, Salem, Malden, Marblehead, and other places, the fire 


worked its way to the water-front before it was subdued. 
disastrous 
the 


With two exceptions the conflagration is tae most 


which has ever visited New England. The exceptions are 
great Boston fire of 1872, which destroyed $100,000,000 worth of 
property, and the Portland tire of 1866, which caused a loss of 
between $10,000,000 and $12,000,000. The fire started in a fae- 
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tory in Almont Street, in the most thickly settled portion of the 
business district. In many cases the operatives in the factories 
barely escaped with their lives. The area burned over was about 
eighty acres. 

SYNDICATES IN THIS COUNTRY. 
GENTLEMAN of Pittsburg, Pa., 


with the organization of English syndicates in this country, 


ENGLISH 


A 


gives the following in reference to the source of the capital used: 


In- 


who has been connected 


“Tt comes, [ think, from the whole European continent, 
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To the question, “‘ Are many of our industries for sale?” the 
gentleman replied: “IL was informed by the manager of one of 
the largest institutions operating American industries that he 
had enough propositions of sale on his desk to bring out a new 
All of the best syndi- 
Many parties 


company every Saturday for four years. 
cates and promoters are filled up with options. 
are in London claiming to have options and negotiating the same 
who are not authorized to do so, and several cases came under 
my own observation, when I cabled over to verify my suspicions 
and had them confirmed. The commissions on these sales are so 
large that there are ‘hordes of so-called agents scouring the coun- 


IN. BOSTON HWARBOR.—RECEPTION-DAY ON BOARD THE FLAG-SHIP “CHICAGO.” 

FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST [Sel PAGI 323. ] 
vestors are afratd to go ito ew euterprises there so long as’th ry, and the least intimation of a willingness to sell is interpreted 
present armed neutrality of the great Powers continues War into an option, and the agent proceeds, hoping if he brings the 


would depreciate their mvestment, if it did not wipe it out alto- 
gether. This is true of enterprises in England, Germany, France, 
Russia, Holland, and, in fret, all the Kuropean Powers L war 
between any of the Powers would be iikely to involve others, but 
the United States is not in any such condition, and its industries 
will be benefited by a European war, while the returns are seduc- 
ingly large. London being the money centre of the world, the 


there investment, and at 


the 


world sends its money lor present 


American industrial enterprises are fashionable aud favorite 
” 


security 


Many sales have been spoiled 
last? Well, there ar 


n the speculation in 


parties together to get his reward, 


in this way. Llow long will this craze 


diminution 


already evidences of a 


American securities—or rather in the stocks of English compa- 


sOmne 


nies owning American enterprises—but in certain lines it will con- 


tinue for a considerable time. Breweries are still great favorites, 


distilleries equally so, while mines are picking up very much 


Any great specialty manufheturing enterprise, if of long stand- 


ing and good reputation, with a growing business, can be 


pla = 








HE WANTS RESULTS. 

‘* [wit not accep: your bodiless theories,”’ exclaims 
the materialist. ‘‘I require something tangible; if 
you make an assertion then support it with acceptable 
evidence."’ Very well, then; how is this for evidence ? 

Ticre are names you may find in the back of our 
notes of Compound Oxygen at any time: 

Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, Member of Congress, Phila- 
delphia. 


| TEACHERS’ HOLIDAY PLEASURE 


Rev. Victor L. Conrad, Editor Lutheran Observer, | 
| scholars of New York and Brooklyn will particularly 


Philadelphia. 

Rev. Charles W. Cushing, D. D., Rochester, N. Y. 

Hon, Wm. Penn Nixon, Editor Jnter- Ocean, Chicago, 
Tilinois. 

W. H. Worthington, Editor New South, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Judge IH. P. Vrooman, Quenemo, Kan. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, Mass. 

Judge R. S. Voorhees, New York City. 

Mr. E. C. Knight, Philadelphia. 

Hon. W. W. Schuyler, Easton, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Siddall, Merchant, Philadelphia. 

Edward L. Wilson, 833 Broadway, N. Y., Editor 
Philadelphia Photographer. 

Fidelia M. Lyon, Waimea, Hawaii, Sandwich I. 

Alexander Ritchie, Inverness, Scotland. 

Mrs. Manuel V. Ortega, Fresnillo, Vacatecas, Mex. 

Mrs. Emma Cooper, Utilla, Spanish Honduras, Cen- 
tral America. 

J. Cobb, Casablanca, Morocco. 

M. V. Ashbrook, Red Bluff, Cal. 

Jacob Ward, Bowral, New South Wales. 

And thousands of others in every part of the world. 

We publish a brochure of 200 pages regarding the 
effect of Compound Oxygen on invalids suffering from 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PaLEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Aut those suffering from coughs and colds should 
take Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup. 2 cents. 

Why pay fifty cents for a bottle of turpentine, when 
Salvation Oil sells for only 25 cents ? 


FOUR TO EIGHT PER CENT. 
INVESTMENTS. 

§. A. Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago, with a Branch 
Office at 115 Broadway, New York, offer investors a 
choice line of City, County, School, and other Bonps 
and WARRANTs, drawing from 4 to 8 per cent. inter- 
est. These securities are suitable for Savings Banks, 
Insurance Companies, Trust Funds, Estates, and Indi- 
viduals. Among those offered are Omaha, Denver, 
Toledo, and Columbns City Bonds. It is admitted that 
Municipal Bonds rank next to Governments in point 
of safety, and pay much better. Parties desiring either 
to buy or sell securities can pet particulars and infor- 
mation by writing to or call Dg upon the firm. They 
also extend to customers the facilitics of a Regular 
ae er Business. Land Warrants and Scrip bought 
and sold. 


Au lovers of the delicacies of the table use Angos- 
turs: Bitters to secure a good digestion. 


LADIES’ MAIDS ON THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA LIMITED. 


THE promise made by the Pennsylvania Railroad 
some time ago that ladies’ maids would be introduced 
on the limited has been fulfilled, and hereafter they 
will be regularly employed on the train. Their duties 
will be those of a maid in one’s own household, and 
they will be particularly charged with the care of ladies 
traveling alone, ladies with children, and invalids, 
This feature perfects the conveniences afforded by this 
wonderful train, and a it as the most completely- 
appointed train of the world. The Pennsylvania Limit- 
cd leaves New York every day for Cincinnati and 
Chicago at 10 a.m. 


BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
‘*The Great Pain Reliever,” cures 
Cramps, colics, colds; all pains. 25 cents a bottle. 


BLAIR’S PILLS, 


Great English Gout and Rheumatic Remedy. 
Sure, Prompt, and Effective. At druggists. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WinsLow’s SootHine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrheea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 








TEN POUNDS 
TWO WEEKS 





Asa Flesh ther be 
no question but hat jena 


_ SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 


Of Lime and Soda 


eins tale aay Tas os 


CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DiS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations, 

SOF OFFS OE OF EM OF OLD O8 OLEAN OA OA OF OA OF OA 
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High Art Novelties. 








TOUR 
TO WASHINGTON 
ViA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


THERE is no season of the year more appropriate for 
a pleasure tour to the National Capital than the Christ- 
mas holidays. It is a time when every one has Icisure, 
which he likes to spend in the pleasantest manner, As 
an opportunity to do this the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company offers a grand holiday pleasure tour to Wash- 
ington during Christmas week. The teachers and 


appreciate the advantages of this date. The party will | 


leave New York by special train of Eastlake Coaches 
at 11:00 a.m., Thursday, December 26th ; Jersey City, 
11:20; Newark, 11:35; Elizabeth, 11:45 a.m.; New 
Brunswick, 12:10 noon; Princeton Junction, 12:36, 
and Trenton, 12:50 p.m., and arrive in Washington at 
6:00 p.m. They will leave Washington on the return 
trip, Saturday, December 28th, at 3:20 p.m., arriving in 
New York about 9:30. The Tourist Agent and Chape- 
ron of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company will ac- 
company the party throughout the entire period. Ex- 
cursion tickets, including railway fare and meals en 
route in both directions, transfer, hotel accommoda- 
tions in Washington, and a carriage ride about the 
city, will be sold from New York at $12.50. As the 
party will be limited, an early application should be 
made. 

For itineraries, tickets, and all information apply to 
or address S. W. IF’. Draper, Tourist Agent, 849 Broad- 
way, New York, 


The Highest Award, 
Paris Exposition. 





Before deciding upon your 


Christmas Presents, | 


or, 
if you use or have any 
interest in Fountain Pens, 
send to 


L. E. Waterman Co. 


No. 155 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mention Frank LEsLir’s WEEKLY. 
(12 ’89.) 
I find it the most satisfactory instrument 


of its kind.—Chauncey M, Depew, Pres‘t 
V nm. ¥.C. & HR, BE. 


for a circular 





HOLIDAY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Extraordinary display of the 


Richest Silks and Brocades 


For Evening, Reception, and Dinner Dresses. 


Paris and Vienna Fans. London Umbrellas. 
Highest Class Leather 
Goods, 

Handkerchiefs. Gloves. Lace Novelties. 
Fine Linen Damasks. Lunch Cloths. 
Novelties in Embroidered Linens for Table 
Decorations, Fancy Chairs, etc., etc. 


126%128 Chealwwt St 
Nytadelioly; 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
weured by 3 
CuTicuRA 


- Remedies. 


he CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAUTI 

fying the skin of children and infants, and curing 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply dis 
eases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
from infancy to old age, the CuTicuRA REMEDIEs are 
infallible. 

Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, and Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, external!y, and CuTicuRA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to 
scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorTER Drua@ AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases. 





tz Baby's Skin and Scalp preserved and _ 49 
ee beautified by CuticuRA Soar. S| 


KipNEyY Patns, Backache and Weakness 
sured by CuTicurnaA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, en 
instantaneous pain-subduing plaster. 25c. 


$ 





conto 


APURE, FRAGRANT, NON-GRITTY TOOTH 
POWDER. WHITENS THE TEETH, PRE- 
VENTS AND ARRESTS DECAY, HARDENS 
THE GUMS AND SWEETENSTHE BREATH. 
ASK DRUGGISTS FOR ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OF 20 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, ENG. 


XOHARTSHORN' suasenoices 
posers of Imitations. 


NOTIC 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 














LABEL 
AND GET 
HE GENUINE 








| WAS GIVEN UP 

to die with consumption by a 
prominent physician. Was ad- 
vised by friends to try Seth 
Arnold's Cough Killer, and, 
much to the astonishment of 
all, it cured me, and I amnowa 
we well, hearty man. Thomas D. 

4 Paine. Jeweler, Woonsocket, 
R.1. 25e., 50c., and $1 per 
bottle. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 


sé ” 
PART D B AN G 
wtahee Re UR hair, 
guaranteed ‘becoming to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, 
up, according to size and co or. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics &c., 
sent C. O. D. anywhere. Sendto 
the m’fr for Illust’d Price-Lists 
» BURNHAM, 71 State-st. 
mt’l Music Hall) Chicago. 




















1,500 COPIES A DAY, 

for one year, are needed to supply every reader of 
Frank Leslie's lilustrated with a sample copy, 50 
cents, of that most exquisitely illustrated monthly, 


NEVE MONATSHEFTE 


($4.50 per year). Have you sent 50 cents for your 
copy? Special agent for America, 


H. T. FRUEAUFF, Easton, Pa. 





Grand Prize-Highest Award. Paris Exposition, 1889. 


Ed. Pinaud’s 
Perfumery, 


(Vicror K.orz’s Successor.) 


37 Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris. 


SPECIALTIES. 
Bau de Quinine, the world-renowned Hair Tonic. 


Brilliantine gives the Hair, Beard, and Mustache brilliancy and softness. 


Finest Extracts for the Handkerchief. 
Finest Toilet Soaps, the Best for the Complexion. 


Elizir Dentifrice, the Best Preparation for the Teeth, etc., etc. 


ALL WORLD-RENOW NED. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


Wholesale Depot, 496 Broadway. 
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ABOUT GLOVES. 

When you are buying gloves, remem- 
ber that there is such a thing as a price 
that is too cheap. Itis betterto paya 
fair price and get good gloves like 
Hutchinson's. They are made from 
selected skins in the best manner, and 
are warranted to be the most servic- 
able made. If you want to know more 
about gloves in general and Hutchin. 
son's gloves in particular, inclosestamy 
for the book about gloves. It will inter. 
est you. Established 1862. 

JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, - 
Johnstown, N. Y, 


For a Fine Writing Pen ‘use 
Esterbrook's 333 


ALL THE OTHER POPULAR STYLES 
| In great variety and of superior quality, including 
| the Esterbrook Falcon Pen, 
| _ Ask your stationer for them, 
iT 


HE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN Co., 


| WORKS, Camden, N. J. 26 Joun Street, N. Y. 


PTURE 


cured in 60 days by Dre 
Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt 
Truss, combined. Guaranteedthe 
only onein the world Py te 
acontinuous Electric & Magnetto 
-current. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
Comfortable and Effective. Avoid frauds. 
ver 9,000 cured. Send stamp for amphiet. 
LECTRIOC BELTS FOR DISEASES, 


ERSON 


74 TREMONT s 
‘4 50.000 








ESTERBROOK4& C2 
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SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 


MODERATE 


PRI gS 


| M 
NI 

| ETON 
} E 0 Saree 

NOS 

PIP ruiiy 
WARRANTED | 
(ara oes 


Free 
MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


| GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


——— 








To Quiet Your Nerves, Smoke 


MTANSHES NCH 5 & i 








with Type 
PRINTING PRESS igi 


an complete, for 
| T helf-inker PRINTING PRESS 
BUNT oe een rs ot, BD 
‘ac. am 8 a | 8, e 
SE W.C. EVANS, 50 N. 9th St., Philadelphia 


Will Blood Poi her 
MAGIC REMEDY, yours tans enka ter — 


only by Cook Remedy Co., Omaha, Neb. Write. 
of your future Husband or Wife FREE ! 
Piste; tor Postage. CLIMAX CO. ChIcAge HLL. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


\ 

@ADVICE FREE HOW TO REDUCE WEIGHT 
without starvation diet or nanseonsdrugs. Treatise avd 
full information sent sealed for 6 stamps. 

“\ Address E. K, LYNTON. 19 Park Place New York. 


»POKANE FALLS, 


ness is good and wages excellent. Money brings from 8 to 
12 per cent. on safe investments. For full particulars, 


address CLOUGH & GRAVES, Spokane Falls, W. Ts 











the metropolis of Eastern 
Washington and Idaho. Bus- 














yes t. Stamps tahen. Ne ” 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club& Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. T.S, DENISON, Chicago, LL. 


MORPHINE 


AND OPIUM HABITS cured in thirty to sixty days, 
at your own home. No Pain, Detention from Busl- 
ness, Sleeplessness, Nervousness or Colic, Gain of 
20 ibs. in weight guaranteed. Absolutely safe. Sealed 
book with cures, and indorsements by most eminent 
European and American physicians, Treatment hypo- 
dermically or by the stomach. Special terms to Doctors 
and lruggists, A marvelous discovery. Correspondence 
inviolab! RY HUOBELL: 

Dr. HENRY HUBBELL, 41 Union Square, New York 





CHRISTMAS BOX FREE! 


HOLIDAY GIFTS FOR THE LADIES !* 


Tar Lapixs’ Wor.p isan elegant and refined periodical for 
ladies and the family. Each number consists of 16 large pages, 
- 64 columne of en- 
2 tertaining and in- 
structive § reading 
matter and beanti- 
ful illustrations. 
It contains Serial 
and Short Stories, 
beautiful Poems, 
** Housek ecper’s 
Department,’’ 
Ladies’ Fanc 
Work,” Fashion 
Dopartment,’’ 
“The Family Doc- 
3 tor,” “Our Boysand 
Girls,” “ Mother's 
Department,” ‘ Etiquette,” **Home Decoration,” etc. Every 
lady ie delighted wiih this charming paper. We desire to at 
once double itaalready Mammoth circulation, and in order to 
introduce it into thousands of bomes where it is not already 
known, we now make the following extraordinary offer: Upon 
receipt of only Twenty-Five Centa (postage stamps, silver 
or postal note), we will send The Ladies’ World for Three 
ontha, and we will also send to euch subscriber, Free and 
post paid, ournew Christmas Box, containing all the following 
valuable and useful holiday presents: Ten elegant Christmas 
Cards in beautiful colors, plain and emborsed. alone worth the cost 
of this entire combination; 15 Perforated Parchment Stamping 
Patterns, specially designed for working embroidery on Christ- 
mas presents; 1 Perfume Sachet, to be placed in bureau drawer, 
handkerchiefbox, or elsewhere—elegant and durable ; 1 Ladies’ 
Needle Book, containing three papers good needies, assorted 
sizes, also 15 mixed cotton and yarn darnera, tape needle, etc. ; 
2 Handsome Japanese Lamp Mats, ovnamental and useful; 1 
Tortoise Shell Hair Ornament, very fashionable ;1 Steel Crochet 
Hook, for fine work, andl Bone Crochet Hook, for coarser work. 
Remember, we send the Xmas Box, containing all the above, 
also our paper three months, for only 25 cents; five subscriptions 
and five Christmas Boxes will be sent for $1.00. Satisfaction 
qrarecine or money refunded. We refer to any publisher in 
‘. ¥. asto our reliability. Do not mise thischance! Address 


8. HM. MOORE & O0., 27 Park lace, New York. 
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Coughing 


S Nature’s effort to expel forcign sub- 
stances from the bronchial passages, 


inflammation 
No other 
equal to 


Frequently, this causes 
and the necd of an anodyne, 
expeetorant or anodyne i 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It assists 
Nature in ejecting the mucus, allays 
irritation, induces repose, and is tho 
most popular of all cough cures. 

“Of the many preparations before the 


public for the cure of colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, and kindred diseases, the ro 
is none, within the range of my experi- 


so reliable a3 Aycr’s Cherry Pe 
toral. For years I was subject to colds, 
followed by terrible coughs. About four 

‘ years ago, when so afilicted, I was ad- 
vised to try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral and 
to lay all other remedies aside. I did 
so, and within a week was well of my 


ence, 


cold and cough. Since then I have 
always kept this preparation in the 
” 


house, and feel comparatively secure. 
— Mrs. L. L. Grown, Denmark, Miss. 


ee fer 7 years ago T took a severe cold 
which «fected my lungs. I had a ter- 
rible cons, and passed night after 


night withont sleep. The doctors gave 
meup. I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
which relieved my lungs, induced sleep, 
and affcrded the rest necessary for the 
recovery of my strength. By the con- 
tinual use of the Pectoral, a permanent 
cure was effected.’”’—~-Horace Fairbrother, 
Rockingham, Vt. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


JUST WHAT You REQUIRE! _ 
l | (| 


NEW TOILET ARTICLE 
For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of de- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of pric “e, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfac torv. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen, H.L. FESLUER & CO., Manuractcr- 
krs & Proprietors, 464 Broome Street, New York. 
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In the Sigh Couct of Justice. Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan, 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 
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has crowned our efforts to produce a Shaving Stick superior in every 
respect to any other WHILELEAWES®? SHAVING S'TIC K is 
the result. Those who have used others pronounce this far superior 
The lather is richer and creamier, and wi/l not dry on the face while shaving. The perfume is that of the 
finest selected attar of roses. ‘I'he case is cov ered with Icatherette, and is most attractive and service able. 
Do you not think it would pay you to Try it? Jt costs no more than others. It is a genuine toilet luxury. 
CH If your Druggist does not have Witi1amMs’ Suavinc Stick, wé will mail you one neatly 
packed, posta 1, for 25c. in stamps. One Wii1.1aMs’ Suavina Stick is enough for 
250 shaves. 10 com#oriable, refreshing shaves for Ong Cent. Try It. 


Address ‘THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., 


Established half a Makers of the famous Genutnz YANKEE Soap. 





hundred years. 

















petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. 
Gosnell & Co.’s Neg’stered Trade Mark, CHERRY 
B LOSSOM. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R.'T, BELLCHAMBELS, 
Importer of fine pn Hair Goods, 

317 Sixtm Avenue, New Yore 
axative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 

very agreeable to take, 


bier stipation, 


emorrhoids, bile, 
loss a appetite, gastric 
and _ stinal trouble: sand 


| D ‘a N he. — he- arising 
from them. 
mr. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
5 Sold by all Druggists. 


sCOOD NEWS 
TO LADIES... 


Gre “Greatest offe r. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees ond Bakin 
pew der, and secure a beaut iful 

Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
Tea Set, Dinner 8 +t, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, W Ln Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. _ For pr irticulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
P. O. Box 289, 21 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


for 





“THE 
GREATAMERICAN 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


BEECHAM’ S PILLS 


sally admitted to be 











Are unive 


tw WORTH A GUINEA A BOX 41 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | BEECHAM’S PILLS 




















for B us and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind an. Pain 
n the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Ful!ness and 
BEECHAM’S PILLS | s« eals, ss and Drowsiness, Cold BEECHAM’S PILLS 
Cc} 3 of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of ~~ 
at ss, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 


BEECHAM!S PILLS | :t.Si2, Ts! Dreams, an ait Nervous ad | BEECHAMPS, PILLS 








i twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have done 


_BEECHAM’S PILLS | « 


puntless cases, Every sufferer is earnestly invited 


try one Box of these Pills, and they will be acknowl 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | 








SS ee, lvred to be worth a Guinea a Box. 
For Females of all ages these Pills are invaluable. No 
| BEECHAM’S PILLS | fr"rieittcrimestiion. Tee em atcane* | BEECHAMIS PILLS 
ices j Obstr n or Irre culate of the System. If taken 





| WORTH A GUINEA A BOX | 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 





to the Directions given with each Box, they will 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | aaan 


to sound and robust health, 








rT slomeibaynal 
id the 


»ved by Thousands who have tried them 


and efits which are ensured by their use. 


Fora Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, and all Dis- 


BEECHAM’S PILLS BEECHAM’S PILLS 








orders of the Liver, they act like ‘ Magic,’ and a few doses 


found to work wonders upon the most important 


! 

will be foun 
| organs of the human machine. 
' 


They Strengthen the whole 


_BEECHAM’S PILLS BEECHAM’S PILLS 


_BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Muse 
back the ke 
Rosebud « 


ular System, restore the long-lost Complexion, bring 








of Appetite, and arouse into action, 


if Health, th 


en edge 


with the e whole physical energy of 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | 
BEECHAM’S PILLS _ 








the human frame. These are Facts testified continually 
y mbers of all classes of Society ; and one of the best 
uarantees to the Nervous and Debilitated is, Beecham’s 


have the Largest Sale of any Patent 
Medicine in the World, 











WHis & CO... 


First Prive 


Successors to C. Weis, Mfrs. of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smokers’ 
Articles, etc., wholesale and re 
tail. Re pairing done. Circulars | 
free, 309 B’way, N.Y. Fac- 

& tories, 69 Walker St. and Vien- 


Saimin Jna, Austria. Ster 
a 
Bling : silver-mount 


Medal, 





Vienna 
1873 
















ed pipes, etc., made in new designs, 


_BEECHAM’S PILLS s| 
mak 








BEECHAM'’S PILLS | 





FULL DIRECTIONS CIVEN WITH EACH BOX. 


Sold by all Druggytsts and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 25 cents each. 
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AT ONCE. 
A few good men 


WANTE 


SALESME to sell our goods by sample to the 
wholesaie and retail trade. We 

are the largest manufacturers in our line in the world. Liberal salary 

aid. Permanant position. Money advanced for wages, adv oe 

ete, For full terms address , Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., 

€ inna ati, Ohio 








New York Cry, 21 East 14th Street. 


Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Jhe most select musical school ii the United 
States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. 
Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
prise the faculty—all actually employed at the Con- 
servatory. Prominent among them are: Dudley 
Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Director Piano-forte De- 
rtment, Harry Rowe Shelley, Paolo Giorza, Silas 
. Pratt, and Etelka Utassi. Applicants without 
musical talent not accepted. for circular. 
. W. Greene, General Manager. 
C. B. Haw.ey, Musical Director. 


FACIAL BLEM MISHES 


the treatmentof Hair = ag 
Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, Birchmarty 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's ltch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
J Bleaching, Facial ae ey ete. _ 
—— for 390-rage bee 

perfections an eir treatment. 
JON DBURY, Dermatolo- 
aclat, (125 West (424 Btreet, NEW YORKCITY, N.Y. 
eit atobeen Fecial Soap for the skin and 

all druggists, or vr by mall, 60 centes 











LADY 2222: $10 a day sURE ; new rubber under- 








Mrs. H. F. Lirr.e, Chicago, Ill. 
SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 


$6 allowed each month. Steady employ- 

ment at home or traveling. Nosolicitin 
Duties delivering and making c alle -ctions. No Posta 
ards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CU.,, Piqua,0. 


garment, 








28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
Government Bonds. 


85.00 will secure these splendid chances 


for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 


$1,000,000, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Etc., Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 
Send $5.00 as first payment on these Bonds, to 
take part in next drawing, to 
E. H. HORNER, Banker, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
66 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
220 N. Broadway, St. Louls, ! To. 





Of Arabia can never 
Sweeten your gloves, 
handkerchiefs, or sta- 
tionery so delightfully 
and permanently as the 
delicate Sachet powders 
prepared with the ut- 
most skill and care by 
Metcalf. Their pure and 
lasting fragrance is a 
constant delight. One 
ounce sample glass jar 
of Jockey Club, Helic- 
trope, or Violette, by 
mail, 25c. 


T, METCALF & CO. 


389 Tremont St., Boston, 
E. FOU G ERA & co., 


All the 
Perfumes 





Sold oy all ‘Dreaeiete, 
DR. WILLIAM’ s UNBIAN PILE OINT MENT 


Ts the only re cure for Pi eve ywered,. uever fails to cure 
old chronic cases cc se 
J uelice Coffinbury, Cleveland, O., saws 
*Lhave found by experience that Dr w il am’s Judian Pile Oint 
nt gives immediate and permanent relief. 
"We have nape lreds of suc - testimonials. Do not suffer an instant 
drunatat s ie. and 


louge by | per box 
WIULIASS MANUFAC Tt RiNG COMPANY, 


STAR SPRING WATER. 


Saratoga Star Spring Water for sale in bottles 
and byt the glass by all Druggists. Saratoga, | & Z 


Alikinds che rthan 
elsewhere. Domes you 
buy, send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address 
POWELL & CLEMENT, 
1 nd Main Street, 


Ohlo. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


DOUBLE 
Breech- Loader 
$6.75. 
RIFLES 82.00 § UNS 
PISTOLS T5¢ Ww OC 


AGENTS : 
$9.75 A Ds 


at once. 
a day, agents wante d. Cat. Free; 65¢e Sam 
Be by mail 25 le stamps. Horse owners 
oa 1to6. Rein Holder Co +» Holly, Mich. 





“Wa ante ad. 


Bottled Electricity pays 
$50 a day. 


Ad. Box 443, Chicago, lil. 


And steady work right at home 
for any man or ladv. Writo 
Frauklin Co., Blichucad, Va 


Hartman Bros. & Reinhard, 
Manufacturers of Musical Instruments, Strings, eto. 
GUITARS, MANDOLINS, and ZITHERS. 
2265 Bowery, ew York, 








“6 IQ 








UNA 

GOVERNOR—* 
my 
JacK—“TI suppose so, dad. 
improve in the same 


THE 


son.” 


ratio.” 






GULL WEIGHT 
PURE 








CREAM 
B 








PERFECT 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarter of a century. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 


Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


WHEN YOU ORDER 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Attempts are frequently made to palm off in- 
ferior Waters bearing labels closely resembling 
the genuine Apollinaris labels. 

Bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris labels 
are frequently filled with a spurious article, 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 


which, if genuine, is branded with the name 
of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, and the 
words ** Apollinaris Brunnen” around an an- 


ChoT. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & COS 


Pa Breaklast COcde 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar 
and is therefore far more economi 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, La- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W.1 BAKER & cO., Dorchester, Mass. 


MODES IN GOIFFURE) | 


As now worn by the 
Exclusive 400 t 
Evening, Dinner, 
and Street. Superbly 
lilustrated. SENT 
FREE to_ Mothers, 
Wives, and Daughters, 
by sending 3 two-cent 


stamps 
224 5th Ave., 


Mrs, ¢. “THOMPSO » NEW YORK. 








But just think what nectar 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





NSWERABLE. 


This is much better wine than I could 


afford to drink at 


vour age, 


and things 


I'll get by 


by, if 


a 
IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety, 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lacé-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respec t: able Dealers throu: 
the Country. 


¢,G, SHAYNE 


MANUFACTURER 


Cealskin Garments 


AND ALL LEADING 


FASHIONABLE: FURS. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


New illustrated fashion book 
mailed free. 
- 124 West 42d St. and 
1083 Prince St., 


rhout 





For improved and eco- 


LIEBIG 


nomic cookery. Use 
| it for Soups, Sauces, 
| , Made Dishes (Game, 
| Fish, ete.), Aspic or 
| C0 hi PANY t Meat Jelly. Keeps 





perfectly in all climates 
for any length of time, 
and is cheaper 
finer flavor than 
other stock, 


EXTRACT 


any 





' One pound equal to 
OF MEAT.:::: pounds of lean 
beef of the value of 
about $7.50. 
° ° Genuine only with 


Justus von Liebig’s 
signature as shown. 





[DecemBer 7, 1889. 


BAKING 


ROYA\ POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 








F CRAMPS 


AND 


- Fred: BROWN’S GINGER: <2" 


GRANITE IRON WARE. 


BROILINC, BAKINC, 
FOR BOILINC, PRESERVING. 
I 


LICHT, HANDSOME, 
WHOLESOME, DURABLE. 

THE BEST WARE MADE FOR THE KITCHEN, 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


A ST. LOUIS STAMPING CO., ST. LOUIS. 


For Sace By ALL eTOVE, | HARDWARE AND HOUSE 
FURNISHING DEALERS. 













COOK BOOK AND PRICE LIST FREE ON APPLICATION. BE SURE 
TO MENTION THIS PAPER. 
BraxcH Houses: New York,96BeekmanSt. Chicago, 16LakeSt. Boston, 134 North St, 





Excessive Gas Bills 


=/ result from excessive gas pressure. When gas ‘‘ blows” at the burner it 
is being wasted pro-rata. 

The pressure increases upon all open burners in direct proportion as 
other burners are turned off at the key; hence only one half the burners 
lighted will register the iuabanmrannte consumption. as if all the burners 
were in actual service, thus explaining the consumer's inability to econo- 
mize in his gas bills by turning off a part of his service. 

The maximum brilliancy of illumination is attained by a four or five 
foot burner, under the accurate and automatic regulation of about “ five- 
tenths’ pressure, with the consequent average consumption of only four 
or five feet of gas per hour. Without said automatic regulation, a two or 
three foot burner (while apparently not ** blowing’) will consume from 
ten to twenty feet per hour—according to the pressure—the area of illu- 
mination diminishing in exact ratio to that of increased pressure, hence 
practically illustrating the paradox—the Higher the Pressure, the Less the 
Illumination and the Larger the Gas Bills. 

The practical effect of our system is that of equalizing the pressure in 
all portions of the building, thereby requiring each individual burner to 
consume only its proper or registered capacity, regardless of the con- 
stantly changing ‘‘ street pressure *’ conditions, or whether one burner or one hundred burners are in 
actual service. 

Our automatic system attached to each individual meter, permits the consumer to control his own 
pressure, regardless of the gas company, and obligates him to pay for only the minimum supply of gas 
required for economic service. 

Secures a steady, uniform, and brilliant illumination, resulting from an average low pressure, with 
perfect assimilation and combustion of the gases, thereby remedying the sooty deposits of unconsumed 
carbon upon frescoed ceilings, paintings, or draperies, and insuring a pure and healthful atmosphere, ex- 
empt from the poisonous vapors and effects of Carbonic Oxide—the natural product of imperfect com- 
bustion. 

Greatly reduces “fire insurance risks” directly incident to “streaming” or ‘‘ blowing” gas jets or 
smoking burners, and obviating the frequent danger and expense of broken globes and costly shades. 

The application of our system costs the consumer practically nothing, as the saving in gas bi'ls (where 
the full capacity of meter is used) will rebate the cost of apparatus in every three or four months’ service, 
and in large buildings every 60 days, thus returning from 200 to 600 per cent. annual dividends upon the 
investment, or cost of the attachment. 

Our machines are warranted for ten years’ service, and any required repairs or adjustment will re- 
ceive our prompt attention free of charge. 

B.—A postal card to our address will receive our prompt attention. 


&« 





and of 





siete DUYOU SMOKE? 


DEAL 2 «IDEAL, CIGARS,’’ made of 
Site. \”| Finest Importe Maanees 





| *|BEST VALU Eever offered. 

2, silt. 100 for 34.00. 50 for $2.00. 
ae BAND Gy Postpaid. A.J.SW ALM & CO. 
oe fior & Eighth and Lehigh Ave., 


HILADELPHIA, PA. 





promeatio Suctnces Ar 
Lanterns Oe Home Mtg. Op oa. 49 i inca Se 





Frais cose in HEAD | 


Eatirely Cured by 
k’s Pat. Improved 
Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers hea ct 
tinetly. Unseen, comfortable, Meeltad ustin, 
Succesaful when ali remedies fail. Sold on y =, 
gw F. YW, OX, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th 
Write or ca]! for illustrated book of proofs FREE 


18- 





THE UNION NATIONAL GAS SAVING CO., 


744 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





| rnold, : 


(is 


Damas, 


Catalogue free. Address Typewriter Department, 
Pore Mra. Co., Makers of Columbia Cycles, Bos- 
ton, New York,  Coenee, 





Cc 





Ip 
onstable 
UPHOLSTERY--- 


Lampas and Tapestry Effects. 


BAYEUX 
LACE CURTAINS," 


Stuffs. 


paper 5 $3. Cc router @e. News- 


T paper size $44. Type-settin 
easy ; printed directions. Send 
t. Wie nny forcatalogue presses, 
ME 


CARDS: cards, etc., to factory. 


RELSE ctY & Co. “Me riden,.Conn 


Rich 


Brocatelle, 





and AUBUSSON Furniture 


EARL &WILSON’S 


Coverings 


LINEN 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 








Ely’s Cream Balm. 


GIVES RELIEF AT ONCE FOR 


| Proadevay A 19th él. 
‘ COLD IN HEAD. 


NEW YORK. CURES— 


| ‘CATARRH. 


—. Apply Balm into each nostril. 


NE BORAT, ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 


SKATES 


pode ogi 


— , Apnea, Bore 


"CURED CUSHMA 


WITH 


NS 
MENTHOL ENHALER. 


A few inhalations afford relief, arrest prog 
ress of the disease ; continued use effects 
permanent cure. By registered mail, 60c. 
For cire 7" and testimonials, write 
i, D..CUSHMAN, 
Three Rivers, Mich. 
PRICEs 50 CENTS. 





v1 mL 








CATALOGUE FREE. 


Nir \f 


ry druggists. 








